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when youcureand 
smoke this simple way 


Richer, sweeter, juicier ham and bacon are yours— 
when you cure and smoke this clean, quick, easy 
way. 

Morton’s Figaro Salt smokes the meat as you 
cure it. No smokehouse needed. Just use it as: you 
use ordinary meat salt—either for dry or pickle 
cure. It will flavor your ‘meat with its delicious 
sugar-cure and smoke every pound safely and 
perfectly. 


Every grain of this high-grade salt is saturated 
through and through with double-strength, condensed 
and refined wood smoke— then ‘blended with a 
perfectly balanced sugar-cure. Keeping qualities 
and marvelous flavor are combined for you in 
one simple form—the easiest way to.cure:and the 
safest, simplest way to smoke. 


Every season hundreds of thousands more 
farmers turn to this better method for curing and 
smoking. Every user is rewarded with better meat. 
Meat that keeps longer. Meat that tastes better. 


A ten-pound can of Figaro Salt cures and 
smokes 100 pounds of meat. Before you kill this 
season ask your dealer for Morton’s Figaro Salt. 
One season’s use will convince you 'that:thisiis:the 
way to safer cure and. better meat. 


MORTON’sS 
_ FIGARO SALT 


We pag dly send you free this worth- 

on improving the lity 

gi younhe Reme-cused meat. F, Rad 
not have Figaro Salt 

will send: nd porrald as many regula’ lat roa 

a on receipt of 


coil the name of your 
Goalies. Pets in the Far We West.) "Ad- 
ss Mos Salt y, Dept. H. 
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SEE by the front page of this paper 

where sonfebodies little girl has been 
up a apple tree. It’s lucky she had such 
a big hat. If she hadn't I reckon she'd 
a had to got a 
bucket. I see she 
ain't goin’ to be 
satisfied eatin’ just 
one a day. It’s a 
hatful or none. 





I see over on the 
next page in this 
paper they got a 
woman tryin’ to tell 
what farm women 
wants toknow. Now 

BILL CASPER ain’t she picked out 
a job for herself? 
‘The matter of fact is it just can’t be 
done. ‘Leastwise I ain’t never been able 
to tell one of them what they ought to 
know. They just won't listen long 
enough. But this woman has got the ad- 
vantage. She’s got it down in writin’ and 
maybe if they can’t see nobody to talk to 
they will set still long enough to read 
what she says. But they hadn’t ought to 
of put the woman’s picture up there 
at the top. That’s sure to start half 
of them or more to talkin’. I can 
just see them start readin’ a few: lines 
and then start talkin’ back at that pic- 
ture about like this: “No, I don’t want 
to know ‘no such a thing. I ain't got no 
silver to be puttin’ on no mirrors, and 
even if IT had a dime the old man would 
of had it long ago, and rattledy, rattledy, 
rattledy,” along till bed time. No sir, I 
never would of put the woman's picture 
in. 

I see a lot in this paper that is inter- 
estin’ to us men but I can’t read it all 
right now. I'll have to try it again 
tomorrow. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 








| TWO OF JEMISON’S COWS 
| QUALIFY FOR MEDAL 


WO of the cows in the purebred 

Jersey herd of Robert Jemison, Jr., 
Birmingham, Ala., have recently quali- 
fied for the Silver Medal award of the 
| American Jersey Cattle Club,-one of the 
| ‘two also qualifying for the state champ- 
ionship in her age class. Oonan’s Fairy, 
starting test at 3 years and 3 months of 
age, produced 578.4 pounds butterfat and 
11,398 pounds milk in 365 days. 

You'll Do's Daisy B.'s Irene, begin- 
ning her ‘test at 3 years and 5 months, 
produced 613106 pounds butterfat and 
13;931 pounds milk in 365 days, which not 
only qualified ‘her for the Silver Medal 
award but also ‘mate her state champion 
in that age class. 


ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Ditie Co. 











A farmer raises his own 
food. It’s tryin’ t’ run an 
automobile on promises 
that gits his goat. 

“I haint whispered since 
I went t’ school, but I'll 
try,” said Gran’maw Pash 
t’'day, when urged t’ enter 
politics. 

Farmer Jake Bentley is 
beatin’ his plowshare into 
a cam ‘shaft. 











Floridy t'day. 
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Your Kill 
with 
Peters Shells 


Whether it’s a squirrel leaping from 
tree to tree ora hawk with a bonus” 


on his head, whether it’s beast, bird 
or plain varmint, Peters Shells wil} 
bag it if you do your part. a 
Photographs taken in one millionth 
of a second enable Peters experts to 
check the shot string from gun to 
target, to note the performance of 
every shot pellet and of every wad, 


even to study the action of the ex» 


panding gases as they drive the load a 
on its way. a 
The knowledge thus secured by 


Peters experts alone is put into the 


shells you shoot. It makes'your skill Ps 
the measure of your kill. bis 
Ask your dealer or write us for the : 
book that tells exactly what does 
happen after the shell is fired and — 
proves it with photographic evi- 
dence. 

THE PETERS 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J-35 

Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
New York ® San Francisegus 














Mrs. Tipton Bud’s uncle blew in from 
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» What Farm Women Want to Know 


Answers to Questions Farm. Women Have Asked on Varied Subjects 


ilvering Mirrors 

“How cay I Yesilver my mgrror?” 1. certainly wish 
hat I cout’ d help you, but I Gannot; even a chemist in 
g laboratory cannot do this. It takes most intricate 
inery and methods to do it. I never understood 
just why one could not do it her- 
self until I went through a mirror 
factory and then J understood 
when I saw the brushes going 
thousands of revolutions a minute 
and the glass kept at white heat 
while it was being done, and other 
most expensive paraphernalia. Al- 
most every city has a branch of 
the Pittsburgh Glass Company and 
I suggest that you write to them 
3 at High Point, N. C., and ask for 
address of their nearest representative, then you can 
ite to the company and get a price. I really think 
pu will find it much cheaper ard more satisfactory 
m any attempt at resilvering it yourself. If only the 
ledges of your mirror are bad you can paint a black 

ind around it and this will help some. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT * 


ay 


Wesing Lacquer Without Sandpapering 
= “Can I use the new lacquer without sandpapering 
rst?” I suppose you mean that quick-drying lacquer 
t has recently been put on the market. Yes, you 
ean use it without removing the varnish or paint, but 
you will get a very much better result if: you do sand- 
mpaper the surfaces well before using the lacquer. In 
spite of all one can do, scratches, spots; and unevenness 
"will show if you do not sandpaper it. If you do not 
to remove all paint or varnish beneath, you can 
muse a coarse sandpaper and then a fine one and get the 
Nsurface smooth before applying the lacquer. 
Renewing Window Shades 
© “My window shades are good but they are faded and 
Sdirty. How can I make them look better?” You can 
Wtlean them by taking about a cupful of water and 
Working as much flour into it as you can. Keep on 
Sworking it for five to ten minutes until the ball is light 
d elastic. Rub this-over the window shade that has 
; laid firmly on a broad table. As it crumbles off 
t takes the dirt with it. After this, you can stain or 
int the shade. An oil paint made quite thin is usually 
Make the color of the paint or stain a little darker 
the original color. Let the shade lie perfectly flat 
il absolutely dry. If you put the original bottom of 
shade onto the roller and put a hem on what was 
Mie top, you will expose a new surface that will look 
wery much better. 
Tea Darkens Hair: 
“Will sage tea keep my hair dark?” 
it will do so if you are careful to 
it on every day. I have seen 
ome fearfully wonderful shades 
Of green hair, though, made with 
age dye. What is wrong with 
iting your hair be gray? Gray . 
is not a disgrace and many 
ople it lifts from the common- 
to the beautiful. 


—6/peel 


I am told that 


ing Weight 


» “I am thin, thin—so thin that 
my bones almost stick through my 
Hothes. I seem to be healthy 
hough. How could I put a little 
sh on my bones?” My first ad- 
would be to go to see a doctor 

See if you really are as much 

ider weight as your letter would 
iply. In the meantime.I suggest 
it you take a good book and lie 
h and read whenever you get 
Me to do so. Eat five meals a bs 
f or even seven if it ‘does not 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


give you indigestion. The first thing in the morning 
drink a glass of water and the juice of an orange; an 
hour or so later eat your regular breakfast. About 10 
o’clock take a glass of milk and.a piece of bread, and 
then at noon eat your regular meal, taking plenty of 
rice, bread, or potatoes with a big lump of butter on it, 
besides the meat and dessert. Be sure not to neglect 
your salad or vegetables, however, because they will 
keep the heavier foods from upsetting your digestion. 
About 3:30 or 4 o'clock take a cup of tea with plenty 
of cream and sugar in it and a piece of cake. Eat your 
regular evening meal and then before going to bed take 
a cup of good rich milk. You can eat all the candy 
and whipped cream you want to, but be sure to take 
plenty of fruits when you do or it will ruin your com- 
plexion. 
Mrs. Lindbergh Believes in Being of Service 

“Is it true Lindbergh lets his mother work for a 
living?” Yes, it is true. All honor to him and'‘to her. 
She is a fine capable woman and has much to give to 
the world. Now wouldn’t she look pretty giving up her 
splendid work as teacher and twiddling her thumbs in 
some boarding house just because her son was willing 
to buy her bread and butter for her. I believe that Mrs. 
Lindbergh and her son are both too sensible. Mrs 
Lindbergh is now bound for Turkey where she has 
accepted an appointment as visiting professor of chem- 
istry at the Constantinople Woman’s College. 
A Popular Song 

“Do you know the chorus of a song of which the first 
letters of each line spell Mother?” The following is 
probably what you want :— 


“M” is for the million things she gave me, 
“QO” means only that she is growing old, 
“T” is for the tears she shed to save me, 
“H” is for her heart of purest gold; 

“E” is for her eyes with love-light shining, 
“R” means right and right she’ll always be. 
Put them all together, they spell “Mother,” 
A word that means the world to me. 


Red Cabbage Pickles 

“I have grown some red cabbage for pickles but I do 
not know how to make them.” Red cabbage is a little 
tougher than green cabbage so should not be eaten 
immediately. Cut the cabbage in thin slices, lay it in 
a dish and salt well. Let it remain 24 hours and then 
put it in a jar. Boil 4 cups vinegar with an ounce each 
of whole black pepper and ginger. This is about enough 
for one cabbage. Pour over the cabbage when it is 
just warm. 

Another method is to combine one quart of raw red 


A GROUP OF FARM WOMEN GETTING eee, MUSIC, AND FUN THROUGH FOLK DANCING 


cabbage, chopped fine, with one quart of boiled chopped 
beets. Heat together. To one quart’ vinegar add % 
cup sugar, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 teaspoon of ground black 
pepper, 4% teaspoon red pepper, and 1 cup grated horse- 
radish. Heat and pour over the cabbage and beet mix- 
ture that has been put in a jar. Stir several times 
within the next day or two and eat at once. 


Removing Mildew From Blue Serge 

“My son’s dark blue trousers have spots of mildew 
on them. How shall I remove them?” Send them to 
the town cleaner if you can, but if you cannot, then 
mix one of those little 5-cent cakes of French chalk 
with water. Spread the smooth paste evenly over the 
spots. Put it out in the sun to dry where it will dry 
slowly. As soon as it is well dried brush off the chalk. 
It may be necessary to repeat this two or three times. 


Removing Stain From Inside Bottle 

“The inside of a valuable old bottle is stained brown. 
How can I get it clean?” Put some rice in it with a 
little cold water and shake it well. If the rice does not 
clean it, crush an egg shell and put a little water in and 
shake. If it still remains discolored, add a little vine- 
gar to the egg shell and water and shake again. If the 
stain still refuses to budge, put small shot and suds into 
the bottle and shake well. 
Getting Shine Off a Serge Suit 

“How can I get the shine off the shoulder blades of 
my black serge coat?” That is pretty hard to do. 
Sponge the shiny parts with some ammonia in water, 
then brush with a metal brush the wrong way of the 
nap, later smoothing it. You can get a small wire 
brush at almost any hardware or 10-cent store. A spot 
Ohce shiny is likely to get shiny again. 
The Best Wash Day of All 

“Which, in your opinion, is the best day for wash 
day?” That depends on the family, but I think it is 
generally conceded that Tuesday is the best. Usually 
one is not in the spirit of washing on Monday. Another 
thing, children frequently wear on Monday the clothes 
they wore on Sunday... Monday is a good day for 
darning and patching the clothes before washing them 
as well as making other preliminaries such as getting 
the water ready. 
Doesn’t Want Little Boy to Be Sissy 

“My little boy loves a doll and all the other children 
make fun of him. I don’t want him to be a sissy. 
What can I do to cure him of it, for nothing will con- 
sole him for doing, without the doll when he goes to 
bed?” You want your son to grow up to love children 
so why not let him love the imitation child right now? 
He probably must love something, so why not let him 
expend his love on that? Encourage it—don’t discour- 
age it. Why need anybody -know 
that he does go to bed with a doll? 
Another thing, why can’t you pre- 
sent him with a live hen of his 
own or one of those big wooden 
quacky ducks the youngsters love 
to pull along with a string? Give 
him something else on which to 
place his affections, but do not give 
him a hint of its being a substitute 
and thus arouse his obstinacy, and 
you will probably find his affec- ~ 
tions transferred to that. iG 
The Proper Color to Wear ~ 

“My hair is dark and my eyes 
are blue; what color can I wear?” 
That is pretty hard to say, but 
generally speaking, a color a little 
lighter than your eyes is becoming. 
If, however, there is a brownish 
glint in the hair then you can wear 
tones of brown. It is a wise per- 
son who tries out colors in a good 
light and then sticks to them. 
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“A Farm Woman’s Special That Men Will Enjoy” 


woman as well as the farm man. It has always 
been equally interested in the improvement of 
farm and the home. 

In order to emphasize this fact we several years ago 
enlarged our title heading to read The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman, and but for the fact that 
the name is so long we should use it in its entirety ail 
the time. But, anyhow, the fundamental fact of the 
partnership between the farmer and the farm wife is 
in our thoughts in every editorial effort we make. 


I 

Following up this idea we several years ago inaugu- 
rated the policy of issuing once each three months a 
“Farm Woman's Special.” 

Every since that policy was inaugurated we have 
issued, whenever there was a fifth Saturday in any 
month, one of these special issues devoted almost or 
quite exclusively to features of outstanding interest to 
farm women. Our men readers have been but little 
interested in them. 

We have now decided on a plan for “Farm Woman's 
Specials” which, we believe, should be more satisfactory 
both to ouf women readers and to our men readers. 
The last. issue in every month hereafter will be an issue 
of special but not exclusive interest to the women of 
the farm. 

In other words, instead.of having to wait three 
months from one issue to the next for an issue espe- 
cially for farm women, these issues will now appear 
every month. At the same time most of the important 
standard features of our paper will be carried in these 
last-of-the-month issues in addition to the special fea- 


() er has always been a paper for the farm 


tures for farm women. In short, it is our aim to 
produce— 
“A Farm Woman's Special That Men Will Enjoy!” 


The new policy was just decided on a few weeks ago 
but we may say right now, however, that it is our 
plan to carry hereafter in the last issue in each month, 
(no matter whether that issue is the fourth or fifth) 
the following special attractions :— 

1, A caver page featuring women’s interests on the 
farm, The very attractive figure of a Southern farm 
girl with her hatful of apples as shown on page 1 
this week is a good index to what these cover pages 
‘will be like. 

2. A full page of poultry matter, On account of the pres- 
sure of so many other promised articles we have found it 
difficult to get into our paper as much matter on poultry 
subjects as we have desired and intended to carry. By 
religiously setting aside a full page for Poultry Editor 
Wood in the last issue of each month, and giving him 
a deed in fee simple to that page and ample police pro- 
tection to insure him undisputed possession of it, both 
men and women readers interested in poultry are as- 
sured of better attention to their specialty than they 
have ever had before. And it is our hope that the 
publication of a full page of poultry matter the last 
issue in each month will not lessen the space given the 
subject in other issues. 


3. Special attention to problems of the family cow. 
In most-farm homes it is the wife and mother who 
looks after the milk and butter’ supply.. She is inter- 
ested in how to feed, care for, and manage the family 
cow, and how to keep her in health. For this reason, 
it is our plan to have somethirig in each of these special 
issues regarding the family cow. 

4, The home garden. The third major farm interest 
of the farmer’s wife is the garden—or possibly it 
should be listed first. At any rate, a good garden, a 
good flock of poultry, and an abundance of milk, cream, 
and butter are among the ambitions of every enterpris- 
ing farm woman. And just as we shall have in the last 
issue of each month extra space given to dairy and 
poultry subjects, so our Horticultural Editor L. A. 
Niven will have extra space for discussing timely gar- 
den problems and reminding readers in ¢ach section of 


|» just what should be done in the garden and how. 


5. Flowers, shrubbery, and the lawn. The fighting 
slogan of The Progressive Farmer is “To Help Make 
Dixie a\Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of 
Rural Comradeship.” One of the most important fac- 
tors in. our campaign for making a more beautiful 
South is found in the monthly “Letters From Long 
Hope Hitt” y Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, These fetters 
will appear hereafter in the last issue in each month 
and will be, supplemented by other special flower, lawn, 
and shrubbery hints by Mr. Niven himself. 


\ 


6. The Nature Lovers’ Column. This feature, so 
well conducted by Mrs. Charlotte Hilton Green, is also 


scheduled for appearance in these last-of-the-montlfi 


Farm Woman’s Specials. 
ill 


All of the features just mentioned, while they will 
interest the women, will also interest our male consti- 
tuency and justify us in our claim that we shall pre- 
sent “A Farm Woman’s Special That Men Also Enjoy.” 

But now let us consider some of the more exclusively 
feminine features which will be under the ar 
ee of Mrs. Hutt and her associatés. 

Questions and answers about farm women’s Laat 
Pay Mrs. Hutt’s department of our paper is kept 
continually busy answering all sorts of questions from 
our women readers. We are-delighted to render this 
service. The object of our paper is to fit like a glove 
the real needs of our farm population, and the best way 
we can find out what the needs are is to have readers 
ask us-questions. Literally tens of thousands of such 
questions have been answered by Mrs. Hutt and her as- 
sociates in the last few. years. Now we wish to have a 
page of such questions and answers presented ‘in the 
most concise and meaty form possible in the last issue 
in each month. We predict that this feature will soon 
become as popular with our women readers as Pro- 
fessor Massey’s page of questions and answers used 
to be with our men readers. 


2. One or more special features relating to women’s 
work and interest. Either on our editorial page or as 
special features, we aim to have one or more articles 
regarding the interests of farm women—problems of 
home demonstration” work, farm women’s organiza- 
tions, the rural school, the rural church, etc. 


3. Farm girls will monopolize our “Seven to Seven- 
teen” department. With the best intentions in the 
world, it is difficult for mere men to make a young peo- 
ple’s department of maximum appeal to girls. In the 
last issue in each month hereafter Mr. Nunn is going 
to turn over our “Seven to Seventeen” department to 
the girls for their exclusive entertainment. Plans for 
this new feature are just beginning, but we can say 
that as a result of these plans we hope to make the 
girls from seven to seventeen feel a greater interest in 
our paper than ever before. 


IV 


Such in brief are some of our plans for this newest 
feature of Progressive Farmer progress which we con- 
fidently believe will also prove one of the most popular 
of all these features. Our women readers will have 
an issue of great helpfulness to them three times as 
often as they have been having one—once a month in- 
stead of once a quarter. At the same time our men 
readers will be helped because the new Farm Women's 
Specials have been so designed as to make a strong 
appeal to the farm men also and to carry (as will be 
seen from this initial number) a large number of the 
popular standard features for farm men. 

Our object is indeed to produce “A Farm Woman's 
Special That Men Also Enjoy” and we are confident 
that this ideal will be realized. 


FAIR SWEET POTATO PRICES LIKELY 


OR the United States as a whole, the October 1 

estimate of the United States Department of 

Agriculture is for a yield of 78,512,000 bushels of 
sweet potatoes. This yield compares with 94,000,000 
bushels produced last year or a shortage of more than 
15,000,000 bushels, This would indicate that from good 
to fair prices should be secured for sweet potatoes this 
year. The abnormally large Irish potato crop will have 
a tendency to help hold down the price of sweet pota- 
toes but mot to such an extent that there is any reason 
for low-priced sweet potatoes. 








Next Week and Later 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 

Breeds of Becf Cattle—By Tait Butler. 

Selling Wood for Lumber: Our, Next Pay Day 
Subject. 

What About ‘Cotton Prices Now?—By Gilbert 
Gusler. 

Sitting on~Door Knobs—By Satin W. Holland. 

Dressing for the Winter—By Dr. F. M. Register. 











| WOMAN AS AN EXECUTIVE 


HE strength of any .organization depends 
its being composed of those who can obey 





those who can command. Strangely enough, — ; 
one who can obey i is almost invariably the one who cag” 


command. This is true whether it be-of the one at 
head of a club, a business, or that most importa 
organization in the world, a home. 


Did you ever notice that in club work the woman WES 
is willing to fit into the plans of the deader under whom 
she works and do her efficient best is the woman who 
later becomes the most capable leader?” She knows ‘how 


to follow, therefore has learned the first principle in 


how to leat. 
* * * 


But the woman who has the attributes of a great 


homemaker executive rqjuires some qualities more than 
those of the sien seariatin One of these is {> 
consider her job as a profession, a dignified eee 
and to honor it and therefore to know that the very — 
best preparation in the world is none too good. If niore 
women realized this, no school worthy the name would 
be without ts home economics department and thou- 
sands and thousands of girls would be filling the classes, 


*_ *+ * 


The average woman has a tendency to live in tomot- 


row instead of today, She is going to have a good time 


or rest or dress in stylish clothes tomorrow. A good exec- ~ 


utive makes each day’s work count today. One sees in 
women a curious manifestation of this in the hoarding 
instinct that prompts her~to put away the best linen, 
china, glass, and clothes for company alone to admire 
and see. Forgetful she sometimes is that it is every- 
day beauty that creeps into the lives and souls of us 
and becomes a part of us. 
* * * 


A fussy man is a poor manager and so is a fussy. 


woman. Fussiness usually comes from worrying about 
what cannot be changed or controlled or inability to 
separate the important from the unimportant. In a 
commerciah business this is fairly easy to do but ina 
home it is sometimes hard to distinguish between. that 
which means health and happiness from that which has 
its foundation in prejudice, sentiment, or habit. An in- 
stance of this is that the dust on the piano when Mrs, 
Jones called is unimportant, but when that same dust is 
on the hands of the person who worked the bread it is 
exceedingly important. Johnnie’s breaking the best dish 
in the house means little in the light of future years, but 
a sheaky attempt to lay the blame for it on someone 
else is well worth grave consideration. 
*_ * * 


A man executive does not live with his work all day 
and all night but has a period for following his own 
itlinations. The wise executive in the home must 
learn to take time for herself and consider it an invest- 
ment and a necessity as does the commercial executive. 
It means a reserve of force that shows itself in a 


broadened outlook, a kindlier spirit, and a stimulating ~ 


impression of health and force. 
x* * * 


The qualities that make a woman a successful execu- 
tive as a happy homemaker are, like those of the head 
of a department in business, tact, justice, and the gift 
of getting those under her control each to do his or her 
allotted work satisfactorily. Also, strangely enough, 
it is not the man or woman who is personally brilliant 
who makes the best manager. In fact, the manager of 
great personality. overshadows rather than develops the 
latent abilities»of others. Many a head of a great cor 
poration is the most unostentatious appearing person it 
that organization. So, also, some of the world’s great- 
est mothers were small and frail to feok*at but their 
achievements have ‘been beyond calculation because they 
were executives. Their accomplishments have’ been be- 
yond the physical limitations of any one person. These 
could be*measured only by the worthy feats of family, 


friends and an ever widening circle down through the ~ 


generations. 

Since the wife has direct management of. the details 
and the tone of the home; since her ability to know 
when to follow, lead, and coéperate is the measure 
her success; and since homemaking is the most faf- 
reaching job in all the world, doesn’t it seem that the 
most important achievement of any man is the selection 
of a worthy wife, who has the right kind of executive, 
ability ? 


“Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she fallows.” 


Lino. Lr, 27. Mute 
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actly, but not far from it to me. 


that has been running through my mind all morn- 

ing. What is the rest of it, does anyone re- 
member? We spend so much time shivering over the 
prospect of facing our sins of commission on Judg- 
ment Day (and we really ought 

to!) that the omission ones haven't 
much thought given them. What 
about our failure to rejoice when 
there is so much to rejoice for? 
Isn’t that going to count heavily 
against us? I think it will, for it 
is ingratitude to the Giver of All 
Good and that is notalight sin. It 
is a black one, and one with which 
most of us are tarred. A beautiful 
world and we shut our eyes to the 


‘Te is the grace we say to God” is part of a verse 





MRS. PATTERSON 


beauty! A singing world and we refuse to hear the 
music! A joyous world and we pass our time finding 
fault! A brave world and we fill our minds with cow- 
ardly thoughts! 

It is just as if the children of the family had beauti- 
ful clothes given them and refused to wear anything 


put rags. The family table was spread with good food 
and they would gnaw only moldy crusts. Aren't a lot 
of us doing just that very thing—only on a larger, more 
yital scale, for the life of the spirit is, after all, the 
real life and the lasting one? “Joy is the grace we say 
to God.” Now it has all come back to me:— 


“It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God.” 


1 wish I knew where it came from, but that~is all I 
recall ever knowing. 
if 

- Now I don’t mean being what I call “foolish glad” 
and pretending there is no trouble when we all know 
this world is full of it and we have to bear it the best 
we can. But I do mean that every chance we have to 
rejoice, we ought to make the most of. A lot of com- 
plaining and mourning is simply habit and the prize 
performers along that line would be amazed if told they 
were social “wet blankets” and that people run from 
them for that reason. Talking over real trouble with 
some wise kindly adviser is different and the sensible 
thing to do in order to get an unbiased viewpoint as to 
the best course to pursue in overcoming our difficulties. 
That, however, is a very different.matter from turning 
worries into a sort of verbal chewing gum and chew- 
ing it from dawn till dewy eve. 

iil, 

There are times when I naturally envy the children 
of Israel in the time of the prophets. There was some 
one then to say the last word, while today we have to 
say it ourselves not knowing in the least what is the 
right one. Of course, I freely admit there were draw- 
backs to having a family prophet on the front porch. 
Every time there was any picnicking around with the 
Hittites and Perizzites and the Hivites and all the rest 
of the “ites,” the prophet would hurl down curses that 
fairly sizzled. But it must have been a comfort be- 


- yond words when you were serious and troubled and 


utterly at a loss as to the best course to pursue to be 
able to pack up all your troubles in your old kit bag and 
take along a lamb and two turtle doves for the sacrifice 
and be told just what was best and go home perfectly 
Satisied—knowing there was one straight, safe path to 
walk in and no other in all the world. 

Iv 

Don’t you love to read what other people think of 
books that yo#™have read or tried to read? I am a 
quick worker at anything, but the quickest thing I do 
is to throw down a book that I don’t like—and I can 
tell that by the time I reach the third page. I sub- 
scribe to different libraries and each week’s post brings 
me in all sorts of books and some weeks I read only 
two out of eight. So I am always interested when The 
Progressive. Farmer gives us a list as it did in a recent 
issue. And here is what I thought of Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps’ opinions (for it’s nonsense to think you 
must like books because he does) :— 

I agree with all he said of The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. I was spellbound—enthralled. It’s wonderful 
and much better than the other by the same author, 
The Cabala, though that, too, is most readable. 

Gallions Reach by Tomlinson, which Phelps consid- 
ers “worthy of Conrad,” bored me to tears and I never 
got beyond the third page, while no other writer can 
hold my mind and heart as Conrad does. 4 

Death Comes for the Archbishop deserves all that 
Phelps says of it. Tinker’s Leave, Julius, and Red 
Rust I have not read but am ordering from this list. 

Etched in Moonlight, in the words of our old mid-Vic- 
— friend, Thomas Carlyle, “leads no whither,” and 

I stopped after the second story. Not wasted time ex- 


Po 


An nr Octane Message A About Books and Beauty 


Also About Joy, Prophets, Perfumes, Melchizedek, and a Lizard’s Tail 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


Claire Ambler by Tarkington made me wonder why 
on earth a publisher ever considered it for a moment. 
It's trash. 

The Greene Murder Case is a good thriller and be 
sure you read it when the family are out from under 
foot so you won't brain them for interrupting you as 
the thrilling pages follow in quick succession. 


Last on the Phelps list is The Deluge. The splendid 
first chapters make you gasp for breath—and then the 
author suddenly flops into utter balderdash and drivel- 
ing. How one man, could have written the entite book 
I don't know. It’s as if a master thriller began it, was 
called away suddenly, and told the office boy to finish 
it by 4 o’clock.that afternoon and send on to the pub- 
lisher as the desk must be cleared up. 


Vv 

I have never known anyone who loved sweet odors as 
my mother did and so many of them are associated 
with her. The perfume of the wild grape blossom and 
that of the blossoming corn she never passed without 
rejoicing over like a child. The grape everyone knows, 
but so few people seem to know that of the corn. It 
is a very heavy penetrating odor and I have never 
noticed it except late in the evening when the dew is 
on the corn and the wind blowing toward you. White 
clematis seems to vary. On a morning there mav be 
no perfume at all, while on an afternoon, with the hot 
sun beating down, the perfume may be overpowering. 
A queer new odor is that of a queer new lily that is just 
blooming. I have wasted precious hours sniffing at it 
trying to decide whether I liked it or really think it 
disagreeable. I think it’s an Asiatic importation that 
came in a box a friend sent me, and there is a touch 
of yellowish-red about it that looks as if it might come 
in handy for one of the Borgias to grind up and mix 
with wine for a rival to drink. 

VI 


Living in the country means one excitement after 
another. We were still grieving over the disappearance 
of Melchizedek, the pet terrapin, when the pet lizard 
appéared the other day with a new tail. All last summer 
he zipped across the porch with no tail at all. The 
loss seemed to give him no concern and so far as I 
could see, he moved. faster without a tail than with 
one and he was one of the sights we always showed 
visitors who otherwise would never believe our story 
of the tailless pet lizard. This spring we hunted and 
looked for him in vain and finally gave up, thinking 
the winter had been too much for him. Last week he 
sid'ed proudly across the porch when we were having 
supper, with a noble long new tail and we all jumped 
up from our chairs and welcomed him and his tail joy- 
ous'y. Now he is in and out as always. His coloring 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “OLD OCTOBER” 


j 
E HAVE printed it before, but it so ex- 
actly expresses our own feeling about 
the passing of October that we are bound ) 

to reproduce again James Whitcomb Riley's i] 
homely tribute to what is perhaps the finest ; 
month of the year:— : 
\ 
x 
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Old October’s purt’ nigh gone 
And the, frosts is comin’ on 
Little heavier every day 

Like our hearts is that a way. 
Leaves is changin’ over head, 


Brown and yeller, with the stem: 
Loosenin’ on the oaks and. e’ms: 
And the balance of the trees 

Gittin’ balder ever’ breeze— 

Like the heads we're scratchin’ on 
Old ‘October’s purt’ nigh gone 


sil 


1 love old October so, 

I can’t bear to see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative er chum— 
Pears like sort o’ setting by 
Some old friend ‘at sigh by sigh 
Was a- passing out o’ sight 
Into everlastin’ night! 
Hickernuts a feller hears 
Rattlin’ down is more like tears 
Drappin’ on the leaves below— 
I love old October so! 


Can’t tell what it is about 
Old October knocks me out!— 
I — well enough at night— 
And the blamest appetite 
° Ever mortal man possessed— 
Last thing et, it tastes the best !— 
Warnuts, butternuts, pawpaws, 
Hes and limbers my jaws 
Fer real service sich as new 
Pork, spareribs, and s: , too— V 
Yet; for all, they’s —, bout . 
Oid October knocks me ou 
—James Whitcomb Riley. , 
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is beautiful and his swiftness is ser ta only by the 
humming bird’s. 


Have you ever held. a humming bird in your hand? 
It’s like holding a disembodied spirit. One flew in the 
living room the other day and was hurting itself against 
the window. I caught it to take it out. The next day 
a wren got in the room and J caught it also, and the - 
difference in feeling between the two tiny birds was 
most remarkable. This is certainly a world of un- 
known quantities. 

vil 

I have never appreciated altheas until during a dry 
spell this summer when the sun parched most flowers. 
The altheas remained masses of big healthy blossoms. 
Mine are too close to the house, so this autumn I shall 
move them and set them in groups where their splendid 
coloring will give a better effect, and as the California 
sunflower blooms at the same time, they can be massed 
in among the altheas and give me the space around the 
house for plants not quite so survigorous. The sun- 
flowers just naturally killed out the petunias and zin- 
nias and calendulas that I had depended on for late 
summer blooming. It’s no good trying to make them 
grow with anything else, for they won't. They make 
me think of that foolish thing the children are always 
quoting :— 

The sear met gy. 

The Sales wes Algy.” 
And yet for all that bulging, those sunflowers are so 
gorgeous and graceful swinging in the breeze this 
morning that I feel apologetic for all I’ve said about 
their bad habits. “Beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
so possibly the fault was mine in the first place for not 
putting them away from other flowers and where they 
would have room to spread and thrive at their own 
sweet will. 

Vill 


Don’t forget to order collections of bulbs as soon as 
possible. Nothing gives such lasting delight and they 
will bloom next spring with the first warm sun and if 
you buy daffodils they will still be blooming when your 
great-grandchild celebrates her fiftieth birthday. They 
never die out. And I pass out for them my very high- 
est recommendation, which is that they take care of 
themselves under any and all circumstances. I can see 
no difference between the daffodils planted in rich 
flower beds and the ones naturalized out all over the 
hill with sedge grass and sassafras bushes and weed 
junk generally. All bloom and increase and fill my soul 
with rejoicing every spring. I am ordering a lot more 
iris, too—the fancy but unnamed varieties left over 
from shipping with labels lost. They are $4 per hun- 
dred and I will have a special bed made for them until 
I can sort them out myself in blooming time and set 
them where they are to stay permanently. The extra 
trouble is offset by the quantities and quality you get 
for the small sum invested, not to mention the thrills 
when they bloom for the first time. 

Tulips and hyacinths are lovely but take more time 
than I have to give, so more and more I am concen- 
trating on iris and daffodils. 





| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP | 


Plans for Thanksgiving 


AGAIN venture to remind our readers that 

W any special plans for observing Thanksgiving 

Day at church, schoolhouse, or on a visit to 
friends or kinsfolk should mot be postponed 
longer. 

The Progressive Farmer believes in working while 
you work but also in getting all the pleasure possible 
out of the holidays and vacations to which one is en- 
titled. And, as a rule, planning thoughtfully ahead of 
time helps our pleasures as much as it helps our work. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


EN Garibaldi went to the conquest of Italy, 
he spoke to his soldiers in these words: “Men, 
I have much to offer you. I can offer you dis- 
ease, starvation, nakedness, and death. If you are 
taken alive, you will be shot as traitors; if you fall on 
the field, I have practically no medical corps to attend 
you. I can offer you neither uniforms nor modern 
arms nor adequate ammunition, but I call you to the 
conquest of Italy.” His audience rose as one man and 
shouted themselves hoarse for Garibaldi; the majority 
fell, and counted themselves well consoled if, in dying, 
the beloved general stood for a moment beside their 
bed; and the small remainder achieved a victory t 
the ‘world will never forget. . Christ was meant to 
be a Garibaldi, but but the churches have made of him a 
sentimental kind of Mother-Jesus.—Selected. 









































































Sticktight Fleas and val to Con- 
trol Them 
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Profit rom High- -Priced Winter Eggs” 


Get Hens and Their Surroundings in Good Condition for Heavy Laying 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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gets them in condition to withstand. 
the winter cold, and if a properly bale 
anced ration is fed during the winter 
~ they will lay. Twenty years ago it wag 















HE common sticktight flea which 

infests hens and other poultry is 

one of more than 300 members 
of this family of insects. 

When fleas attack poultry in great 
numbers, the re- 
sults are about the 
same as in other 
cases of blood- 
sucking insects. 
Egg production de- 
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young chickens die. 
‘ Poultrymen who have had experience 
| - with fleas are all of the opinion that 
they are harder to control than are any 
of the other parasites that attack chick- 
ens. They thrive in all kinds of weather 
and carry on their breeding at all sea- 
sons. Using the most approved meth- 
ods in combating -fleas, the poultryman 
will find he has a long-drawn-out job 
in ridding his premises of the pests. 
Systematic work is the only thing 
that will count in fighting this vermin. 
The four stages of the insect’s growth 
must not be overlooked. Fleas that are 
visible on the hens are easy to kill, but 
the eggs, larvae, and pupae that are 
lying about the premises are a real 
menace. If any straw or filth of any 
kind is left about the henhouse your 
work is wasted. . An ordinarily clean 
henhouse will not do. Jt must be abso- 


across 


erect, 


light. 








AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: 


COUNTRY neighborhood may produce fine crops, 
horses and fine fruits, but its finest product must ever be men whose 
ideals of honor, courage and kindliness enrich and ennoble human e-xist- 
This thought finds expression in the following article by Joseph 
E. Wing, one of America’s best writers on rural subjects:— 





soon afterward the island and its 
lighthouse came into view, we pass- 
ing it close in. 
of the chill morning stood the light- 
house tower, drenched with spray 
from great waves that broke cease- 
lessly over it; 
in its place, sending out al- 
ways its rays of friendly warning 


COMMUNITY” 


to see the first landmark; 


glimpse of land. 


the cold gray waves and ought; 


There in the gray but after all, 


” 
there it stood, tall, to the world? 


ample? 


(Next week’s Agricultural Classic will be “The Significance of the Pedi- 
gree,” by Alvin H. Sanders.) 


“A MAN'S PLACE IN THE 


fine cattle, 


standing and 
give out what light there is in 


it would be comfortable 
sometimes to waver, to lean, to flop, 
is it not maybe one’s 
duty to stand—just to stand and be 
straight and square and friendly, 
just for what good may come of it 


Is there any countryside that does 
not need such a man and his ex- 


a common saying that ‘“my hens are 
too fat to lay,” but it Was not fat that 
kept them from laying; it was because. 
they were not well, or were not fed a 
balanced ration, or they did not have 
egg-producing breeding, .Get ’em fat ig 
the fall and they will lay in the wititér, 

'V. O. PORTER: 


Winter Feeding’ for .Eggs i * 
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clines. The fowls Once when we had been many Suddenly was borne in to us this - 
lose weight. The days at sea we neared the coast of thought, “Why, here is what a man CTOBER is the month when the 7@ 
general condition Britain and the Scilly Isles. Given ought to be; he ought to stand feeding of my flock is suddenly 4 > 
becomes debilitat- word by a. straight and always in his place; changed from free range to in | 2 pla 
4 i Seen ed. Young fowls friendly sea- stand where it has been given him door restriction, and the flock for a c & it 
suffer more harm- mien, we wire. ie five’ stand co stralaht end hon- time will not take kindly to the sudden ~ cost 
ful effects than do hens. Growth is a hékode da t 4 h . ill be change, though cool mornings may keep 9% _—_for 
retarded and in severe infestation the P Fo ae epee Se be we . some of them within the houses. It is” a8 bs I 


steadily at. this time that I begin my regular 


schedule of feeding, for it is at this 


Just at dawn him.” And so we passed on by the : : hie a 
4 re d h I ma om 7 . 

the light from old gray lighthouse tower, and its pewte ae the pan ay ag By alle _. 
the lighthouse friendly gleam followed us. ; Be = that 
Having culled all the molters that are edu 

tower on one of a : ; 

OsEPr EWI sha teixtte.. ix The further thought came, “Some- not laying, I’ dispose of them and con- = 

H EB. WING times it is not just convenient or centrate my feed on the producers only, 9 
gleamed forth , 4 if 

pleasant to stand as one knows he My winter supply of mangel beets is 


stored in the root cellar and feeding (me , PP 
from the beet feeders in the raw state ~~ 











































lutely clean. The dropping boards should 
be swept clean and sprayed with carbo- 
lineum. In fact, the whole house should he sprayed. Ker- 
osene mixed with crude oil makes an excellent spray and 
has the advantage of being cheap in price. Fleas are skin 
breathers and die immediately upon coming in contact 
with any oily substance. Spraying the whole house has 
the added advantage of ridding the place of any mites, 
lice, or other parasites that might be harbored in cracks 
and protected places. 


Nearly all chicken houses in the South and South- 
west have dirt floors, and a layer of fine dust is usually 
present. This dust furnishes a fine place for the larva 
and pupa stages to spend their period of inactivity. 
Hid thus in the dust they escape the spray. So it is 
evident that.some other means must be used if they are 
to be killed. Without doubt the most practical method 
of ridding the place of these stages is to soak the soil 
with strong brine. Dry salt sprinkled about will serve 
the purpose, but it takes much longer. The brine will 
penetrate to eggs and larvae that may be buried in dust. 
The salt kills the larvae and renders the eggs incapable 
of incubation. Adult fleas will leave premises that 
have been treated with salt. Certainly then it must be 
the best remedy. 

: When the, house and robdsting places have been treat- 
_ ed, the next thought should be for the infested. fowls. 
' If-the weather is warm, dipping is the quickest and 
| surest way of getting rid of the fleas. Any of the stan- 
| dard cattle. dips which have arsenic as a base will kill the 
| vermin. Sodium fluoride solution made from an ounce 
of the powder to one gallon of warm water is a sure 
remedy. Most of the fleas are found on the head, so 
' great care should be taken to insure their coming in 
» contact with the dip. To protect the nasal passages 
from the dip, the thumb and forefinger should cover the 
a nostrils while the mouth should be kept closed by 
pressing on the lower beak with the second finger. 

' If the poultryman does not want to dip his flock, 
» they may be greased with a preparation of salty-meat 
| grease and flowers of sulphur. An ounce of sulphur 
_ to@ quert of the grease will make an excellent mixture, 
It can be applied directly to the affected parts. 

e T. R. HAVINS. 


A Five-plank Poultry Platform 


N BURT: County, Nebraska, poultrymen who fol- 
lowed all) the suggestions of the “Grow Healthy 
: Chicks” project of the Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service have raised 81 per cent of their chicks 





this year. Those who followed only a part of the sug- 
gestions had “poor luck” and raised only 67 per cent 
of the chicks they hatched. 

The “Grow Healthy Chicks” project has only five 
planks. They are :— 
Hatch early and by artificial means. 
Raise chicks on fresh ground in portable houses, 
Feed a complete ration continually. 
Brood each hatch separately. 
Conduct the management of the chick rearing 
on a strictly sanitary basis. 
The five-plank platform works. 


Editor’s Note.—If the right kind of stock is used the 
above practices will assure success in any state or 


county. 
Prepare Now for Winter Eggs 


OR many years I have used this method to get 

winter eggs: Get the hens as fat as they can be 

with a heavy ration of corn and maize, early in 
the fall. : 

If there are insects on the fowls or in the houses 
they must be destroyed. If the fowls are not in good 
health, or are run-down from the heat of summer, or 
from the effects of the molt, a poultry health tonic 
should be given them. There are many valuable tonics 
as well as many fake tonics manufactured. Any kind 
is good except the “quick egg-makers.” The active 
principle in. these “quick” tonics is either red pepper 
or ginger.. This will cause the hens to “rush the.eggs”’ 
for a few weeks, but just as certainly they wreck the 
hen, and her usefulness is over before she has paid for 
her raising. It is a dangerous practice and will cost much 
more than it pays. My experience is that these stimu- 
lants, while making hens lay for a few weeks in the 
fall, will leave them in such condition that they will 
lay next to no eggs the following winter. Hens that 
are not laying by October should be brought to good 
health and vigor in a natural way, by cleanliness, good 
care, proper feed, and a good health tonic if it is 
needed. 

Epsom salts is| valuable for fowls and before the 
tonic is commenced it is a good practice to give one 
pound in drinking’ water to 100 grown fowls or 250 or 
300 growing fowls. Of course, plenty of green stuff 
should be provided as this is a good tonic itself. 

After the fowls are in good health they should be 
fed liberally on fattening feeds—corn, maize, etc. This 
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is begun at once. My method, I believe, _ chu 
is conducive to best results, for the few} G 
times I have changed my methods have —~ 
proved very costly in egg yields. 14 on : 
I arise about daylight and heat a sup little 
ply of fine-cut mangel beets which were ~ fam 
boiled the evening before on the kitchen vals 
range. The parts of the beets found * spen 
the evening before were removed from outf 
the feeders and cut into small pieces mor 
and boiled. They were washed, and 
J are clean and wholesome although con- U 
J siderable of the parts consist of the of f 
tough top and skin of the beet which 
the fowl will not eat. When the water in which they : plait 
were boiled the evening before is warm it is placed im i 
a pail and taken to the poultry house where dry laying in th 
mash is added until the mass is thoroughly mashed into mt 
a crumbling wet mash. The odor is appetizing and I adh 
do not wonder that the flock relish this part of their he 
breakfast which I term the cereal of that meal. This -. 
mixture is placed in clean feeding boxes upon the W 
floor and during the time the flock is engaged eating, mon 
the droppings are cleaned from the floors and removed — Ame 
from the poultry house. ; _ gum, 
My next act is to fill all the feeders with. mangel et 
beets for the day’s supply of green feed. The feed- ~~ tttes 
ing boxes are then removed from the floor and “9 |. 
stored until the following morning. Fresh warm 9 wee 
water is then provided and the morning feeding of © 
scratch grain is given. Though it is added work to ~ Th 
remove from the feeders and wash and cut the por- that 
tions of left-over mangels, it is economy to use these conq! 
left-overs in this way. The warm mangel-flavored wet ~~ mora 
mash I believe to be the best morning feed to be given ~ ' All. 
a laying flock. It is well within reason to believe that wortl 
a warm feeding is productive of speedy*activity and an great 
incentive to begin the day’s work, while the odor of tion 
such a wet mash must stimulate even the most jaded» 7 and ; 
appetite of a fowl unless she is sick. E. N. TREAT. ~ in for e 
; § mm 
Brighter Prospects for Poultry Raisers... 9 ing 1 
HE outlook for the good poultryman is more fav- eS 3 doing 
orable for the coming year than it has been for ~ Ey 
some time, according to. poultry. specialists of the shoul 
Tennessee State College of Agriculture. © @ work, 
The poultryman who follows haphazard methods in a? 
feeding, housing, and management of his flock will, om” ye 
the other hand, find very little profit in the business. B. a 





Egg and poultry prices are not expected to go high ne 





























enough to pay a profit under such coniitions. H 
The Agricultural Extension Service of the University “i 
of Tennessee has several free publications that will as- tae” 
sist the poultry raiser in putting his flock on a more Rated 
profitable basis. plant 
These are Publications No. 139, Feeding for Eggs} In 






No. 140, Culling the Poor Layer; No. 132, The Tennes- 
see Poultry House Plan; Circular 15, Developing Pal 
lets for Winter Layers. Any one of all of these pub™ 
lications may be secured free\ of charge by writing Me_ 
Agricultural Extension thse University of Tennes> 
see, Knoxville. 


































~ OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The High Cost of Lowness 


— 4 MAN with ardent sympathies for 
A the soviet idea, said recently, “Our 














churches and schools are costing us too 














a much money.” 
nter I wonder how he 
was r knew. I turned to 
are : a statement of Dr. 
hat F. M. Hunter, of 
use , Denver University, 
da which says, “The 
ave cost of crime in 
t in > the United States 
ter, = is $8,000;000,000. per 
a Se year, and of educa- 
3. W. HOLLAND = tion $2,000,000,000.” 
177 
the There are no exact figures for all 
nly church expenditures, but a guess might 
in- | place it near $1,000,000,000 per year. 
Be - It is safe to assume that our crime is 
jen "costing us twice as much as we spend 
cep =  _— for education and religion. 
Se | It has been repeatedly shown that 
lar i church and Sunday school attendance 
his ‘pave a tendency to reduce the crime in- 
im sesstinct in boys and girls, while it is a fact 
8 a that crime does not crop out among well 
re, 2S educated youth, as in others. 
: “104 
is If these things are true, then it must 
ng mm. appear that we are spending too little, 
ate rather than too much, for school and 
ve, _ church. 
wo! Goodness has always been cheaper 
ve 3M than badness. I know a man who goes 
; on an occasional spree. He has a loyal 
p> me little wife, and three children. The 
re - family gets on swimmingly in the inter- 
en 74 vals between his breaks. On a spree he 
nd us spends in three or four days enough to 
mn : outfit the family for a winter. Sin is 
es more expensive than goodness. 
nd i | 
di . Unsowed fields raise weeds. The cost 
. : of fighting weeds in growing a crop of 


corn is considerable, yet no one com- 
7 j plains because of the cost. It has to be 
4 done. It costs to fight the weeds of sin 
| in the lives of growing children, yet: we 
I are doing so poor a job of it that cure 
is costing us twice as much as preven- 
tion. 
ie Why should we complain about the 
z, money for church and school? We 
d Americans have billions for chewing 
; gum, movie shows, radio; billions for 
automobiles, gasoline and better roads; 
billions for cosmetics, candies, cigar- 
ettes and silken luxuries. We have the, 


price. 
177 


The one great transforming power 
that can come into a. young heart to 
conquer the crime devil is a@ sense of 

| moral responsibility to Almighty God. 

| All churches teach that, and they are 
worth more than they cost. The next 
greatest power in young life is educa- 
tion that teaches the finest self-interest 
and self-respect which creates a loathing 
for everything low. 

_ | The sad thing is, not that we are spend- 
"3 ~=s 1: too much money, but that we are 
so poor a job, 

; § Every citizen should stir himself, 
+  ~—s shoulder his own load, pray, teach, and 
‘~~ «Work, and the crime bill will be reduced. 


nae ot ee 
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INEW OAT SMUT PREVENTIVE 


ne Ohio Experiment Station has de- 
a Veloped a new material for the con- 
i trol of oat smut. It is known as “Smut- 
~ tox” and is a formaldehyde dust origi- 
ated by the department of botany and 
pathology at Wooster. 

ong In tests in the field, Smuttox -has 
| Proved itself very effective. Plots un- 
‘Heated with this material had a smut 
ection of 8.88 per cent as compared 
With 0.136 per cent where the seed had 
treated with Smuttox. 











Motor O 


AREFUL refining is important, 
C of course. But no motor oil can 
be tougher or longer-wearing ‘than 
the crude petroleum from which it motors. 


is refined. 


That is why only pure paraffin-base 
crudes are used in making Pan- 
Am Motor Oil. For nature has 
‘ome given this kind of petroleum ex- 
ceptional qualities. It produces 
amotor oil that noother typecan 


your car. 


° ¢ 


equal in saféty and long wear. 





The qualities of Pan-Am are 





You can buy this SAFE motor oi by 
the quart at any Pan-Am station; or 
in the handy five- and one-galion 
tins shown here. 


X 


> 





IL 


WUALITY 


starts underground 


similar in all respects to those set up 
by the leading automotive engineers 
as the ideal lubricant for modern 


Fill up, today, at the first Pan-Am 
station you see. Every dealer has a 
scientifically prepared chart 
showing just the right grade 
of Pan-Am Motor Oil to protect 


The Pan-Am sign says ‘‘You can trade 
with confidence here.”’ ‘Ut is only ise 
sued to dealers of proved reliability. 


‘Pan American Petroleum Corporation 


Also distributors of KIP insecticide, SEMDAC auto polish and SUPERLA candles 




















Why Be Behind the Times? 


Many farmers today, who have adopted almost every other known machine for 
lessening labor and increasing production, still use pen and ink for writing their letters. 


Why Not Be Up-to-Date 

















L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 


708, East Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



























.P. O. DAVIS. 














































Timely Suggestions for Flower 
Growers 
HERE one can secure plants from 


the neighbors or seed stores, now 
is a good time to set hollyhocks, pansies, 





hardy phlox, Shasta daisies, dianthus 
(pinks) and sweet 
Williams. These 


planted in front of 
shrubbery, or om the 
borders of the 
grounds and near 
fences are quite at- 
tractive. 

2. Roses infested 
with mildew should 
have the most badly 
diseased branches cut 
off and burned right now. The part of 
the bush that remains should then be 
sprayed with Bordeaux or lime-sulphur. 
In this way, much of the disease can be 
gotten rid of and the trouble reduced 
next spring and summer. 

3. Do mot dig the dahlia, gladiolé, and 
other bulbs before the tops are killed 
down by frost. After digging, let them 
dry in the open for a few hours before 
storing. 

4. Bulbs can be planted any time dur- 
ing the fall after the weather becomes coal, 
but they should not ‘be put in before, as 
this will result in top growth starting and 
injury to them when cold weather comes 
along. Neither should planting be de- 
layed until after hard freezes. In most 
sections of the South, they can be plant- 
ed from mid-October to December ‘with 
safety. This refers to the bulbs that are 
planted in the open. They may be plant- 
ed in pots or bowls at any time, of course. 

5. In addition to sweet pea and pansy 
seed, one should plant the seed now of 
larkspur, snapdragons, and _ poppies. 
There are still others that should be 
planted, but certainly these should be 
planted in the open right away. 





L, A. NIVEN 


6. If the aphids or plant lice at- 
tack chrysanthemums or other flow- 
ers, get right after them. Use nico- 


tine sulphate. Put a teaspoonful of it, 
in a gallon of water and enough soap to 
make a thick soapsuds, and spray on 
thoroughly so as to get it directly on the 
pests. Repeat this every two or three 
days until they are entirely destroyed. 
Where no kind of spray pump is avail- 
able bend over the chrysanthemum stalks 
and dip directly in the solution. 


Some Lawn Pomters 


O NOT mow fall-seeded lawns until 
spring. Let the roots become well ‘ 

+ established before mowing and this means 
that no mowing 


will be required 
by fall - sowed 
grass before 
spring. 


2. Be sure to 
reseed or re-sod 
bare spots in the 
lawn. Right now 
is the proper time 
to do this. For 
* sod, the Ber- 
: muda cannot be 
beaten im most 
sections of the 
South, but what- 
ever kind of 
grass one wants, 
the re-sodding or 
re-seeding of bare 
spots should be 
attended to. 

3. Fertilize the 
soil liberally be- 
fere sowing lawn 
grass seed. \ Use 
five pounds high- 


) 








By L. A. 
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- Garden, Flowers, and Home Grounds 


A Variety of Late Fall Tips to Mr. and Mrs. Good-Farmer 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


grade fertilizer for each 100 square 
feet, that is, a space 10 by 10. This is 
equivalent to 2,200 pounds per acre, but 
is not at.all excessive. _.This much should 
be applied on land that is already reason- 
ably fertile. Work it into the top two 
or three inches of the soil with a rake or 
other convenient implement. Wherever 
practicable, put the fertilizer om a few 
days to a week before sowing the seed. 


4. Sow English rye grass seed on top 
of the Bermuda lawn im order to have a 
green lawn throughout the winter. The 
Bermuda, as is well known, turns brown 
at the first approach.of cold weather. By 
sowing English rye grass seed in the fall 
one can easily have the lawm just as 
green and pretty throughout the winter 
as in spring and summer, except in case 
of severely cold weather. Before sowing 
the seed, mow the lawn very closely and 
then rake over with a hand-rake so as to 
get off all trash and to stir up a littie 
fresh soil down between the grass roots 
if the sod is not too thick. Then sow the 
grass seed both ways. Put it on thick. 
After this, give a broadcast application 
of pulverized sheep manure or other kind 
of manure. Pulverized sheep manure is 
best, because usually it contains no weed 
seed. If this isn’t available, dried poultry 
manure serves the purpose well. Put this 
on liberally on top of the grass seed and 
firm dawn with roller, back of a shovel, 
or by any other convenient method. 
Rolling a heavy log-over it will do the 
work all right. Sow the seed, if possible, 
just before a rain. 


Timely Jobs in the Vegetable 
Garden 


IVE the garden a thorough cleaning. 

All trash, dead stalks, vines, and 
other material of this kind should be 
removed and burned. This is especially 
important where the Mexican bean beetle 
has been present. Extend this. clean-up 
campaign right up in the corners of the 
garden and then om the outside fot sev- 
eral yards. This will do a great deal 
toward lessening the mumber of insects 
and fungous pests to give trouble next 
season. 


2. The asparagus and rhubarb beds or 
rows should be mulched with manure. 
Use as far as possible, well rotted stable 





& PRETTY FLOWER BORDER ALONG THE YARD FENCE OF A SOUTHERN FARM HOME 


manure that is free of weeds and graés 
seed. Put it on thick. 


3. Store the surplus 
winter use. A cool and moist- air is 
needed by beets, cabbage, carrots, celery, 
Swiss chard, endive, Irish potatoes, par- 
snips, salsify, and turnips. A cool and 
dry storage is needed by onions, while 





—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 
MRS. S. F. POOLE IN HER ROSE GARDEN 


Although Mrs. S. F. Poole, of Winter Haven, 
Polk County, Florida, considers her rose gar- 
den partly as a commercial venture, she gets 
@ great deal of personal enjoyment out of its 
masses of lovely color. She planned her -gar- 
den under the guidanee of the county home 
demonstration agent and is now able to make 
a good side income by selling both cut flow- 
ers and plants or cuttings. 


warm and dry storage is needed by to- 
matoes, peppers, squashes, and sweet po- 
tatoes. 

4. Get the hotbed ready now and sow 
during November cabbage, cauliflower, 
onion, and lettuce seed for transplanting 
to the’ coldframe in January. Lettuce 
sowed in hotbeds now can be transplant- 
ed to other hotbeds in December and 
have the lettuce head up during January 
to early February. 


5. Work out the strawberries. Clean 
out all weeds and gut off the runners that 
one does not wish to remain. Then give 
@ liberal application of a high-grade com- 





vegetables “for 


‘in a protected place also. 
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mercial fertilizer. Arrange for mulching 
Wheat 


material, preferably pine straw. 
straw is second best. 
cember or early January. 


Digging and Storing Bulbs 
8 few roots of such plants as 

gladioli, iris, peony, etc., should be 
soon after frost hits them and stored jg 
dry sand, or other faterialk What ig de. 
sired is to keep them dry and in a dor. 
mant state throughout the winter, They 
should not be kept in a warm placey but 
where they will not freeze. A good plan 
is to put them in a box or barrel, or any 
container of this kind that is available, 
pouring dry sand between them as they 
are stored. If a basement is available 
this will make a good storage place. If # 
isn’t, a barn loft or other similar place 
will be satisfactory. 


Kind of Bulbs to Plant 


Te rnaeee rings are pretty, but quite 
expensive and not so well suitedstp 
average home grounds or home 
as tulips and nareissus or daffodils. Even 
where one can spare only a small amount 
of money for flowering bulbs, a good 
showing may be made with tulips and 
narcissus. By planting some of the early 


blooming tulips the earliest blooms may / 


be had. The Darwin tulips bloom stlightly 
later than these earliest bloomers. Then 
the cottage tulips will bloom slightly 
later than the Darwin. These three kinds 
will bloom over 2 period of four to five 
weeks. The narcissus or daffodils are 
rather high-priced, but for the sake of 
variety, and because of their beauty and 
general attractiveness, one should plant a 
few of them. Plant them now. 


Plant Sweet Peas and Pansies 

OR the earliest, biggest, and longest 

stems, plant sweet peas and pansy 
seed this fall. Plant in the open, but 
select a semi-protected place on the 
south side of a building, fence, hedge, 
woods, or other similar place. Plant 
sweet peas in a trench six to eight inches 
deep and cover only about four or five 
inches, leaving a slight depression. Then 
when the peas come up, gradually pull 
the dirt to them as they grow. This 
will give a good, deep root system and 
is the best method that I have ever tried. 
Plant pansies either in rows or in beds 
During severe 
weather in the winter, cover sweet peas 
and pansies with leaves, hay, straw, or 
any other convenient material. Simply 
pile it on them until they are covered and 
when the weather moderates pull it off. 
I have had both to go through the 
winter in the 
Middle Sowth 
without any pro- 
tection, but it is 
desirable, under 
average condi- 
tions, to give 
some protection 
as outlined above. 
The top of the 
plants will make 
comparatively lit- 
tle growth dur- 
ing the winter, 
but the root sys 
tem will develop 
ajl along and the 
result will be that 
when the weather 
begins to warm 
up in the spring, 
the plants will 
make rapid. 
growth and thus 


weeks earlier than 
spring 


—Courtesy U. S. D| & seed. 


Apply it in De * 


from two to four 
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e " GOVERNOR SMITH’S MESSAGE TO SOUTHERN FARM BOYS 


RESIDENT Roosevelt, President Taft, and President Wilson all sent 
special messages through The Progessive Farmer to the farm boys of 


the South. 


Both candidates for President this year have also sent us such messages. 
We are sure our readers in all. parties will be interested in reading this week 
the advice Governor Smith gives these boys, end next week Mr. Hoover's 


message :— 
To the Boys on Southern Farms:— 

I am glad of the fine record the 
farm boys of the South are making 
and in response to Editor Poe’s re- 
quest that I mention one or more 
qualities that I believe will help you 
win success as men or farmers, let 
me say that nothing makes for great- 
er success than the habit of hard 
work. The best things of life must 
be worked for, not alone wished for. 

Ambition without capacity for work 
is mere day dreaming. Learn to work 
not alone with your body -but with 


your brain. Let your head direct your 
hand. That makes the difference be- 
tween the work of cows and of men. 
And, finally, work with your heart 
which means with your integrity. The 
best success comes from a combina- 
tion of character and ability and this 
applies to anybody whether farmer 
or city dweller. 


faz 77 / a 
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DEMONSTRATION FARMS 











IX demonstration farms at as many 
secondary agricultural schools in 


Alabama will be started this year, These 
schools are located at Hamilton, Line- 
ville, Jackson, We- 


tumpka, Abbeville, 
and Blountsville. 
The demonstration 


farms are to be es- 
tablished and oper- 
ated in accordance 
with an act of the 
last legislature of 
Alabama. Each will 
be for demonstra- 
tion purposes but not 





P. 0. DAVIS 


for experiments. 


Later such farms will be established at 
each of the other five secondary agri- 
cultural schools in Alabama. They are 
located at Athens, Albertville, Sylacauga, 

‘ Cuba, and Evergreen. 
Each farm will be under the direction 
. of the local county agent and the district 
agent of the Extension Service of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
working in codperation with the princi- 
pals of the schools, teachers of vocational 
agriculture, and the State Department of 
Education at Montgomery. 


The purpose of the act is for each of 
these farms to conduct demonstrations 
beneficial to farm people. The home side 
of farming will be included. Buildings 
‘and equipment needed for demonstration 
purposes will be added. 


Plans for establishing the first six 
and for operating them were made at a 
. conference of extension service workers 
and vocational agricultural workers in 
Auburn, October 5-6, which was attended 
by Prof. L. N. Duncan, director of exten- 
sion, Dr. J. B. Hobdy, director of voca- 
tional agricultural education for the 
State Department of Education, the dis- 
trict agents, the principals of each of 
these schools, and the county agents in 
the counties in which they are located. 
The district agents are J. T. High, J. 
P. Wilson, and R. G. Arnold. 


The. principals of these schools are 
W. H. Johnson, Athens; E. W. Branyan, 
Hamilton: J. J. Benford, Albertville; J. 
B. Pennington, Blountsville; W. F. Nich- 
ols, Sylacauga; E. H. Gentry, Lineville; 
Leon W. Cox, Cuba; P. C. Brook, Jack- 
Son; Paul Fisher, Evergreen; H. C. Mc- 
oy Wetumpka; H. G. Deloney, Ab- 

ville. 


The county agents in these counties 
are: Fred Stewart, Athens; W. R. Tur- 
mipseed, - Hamilton; Eric Alsobrook, 
Guntersville; R. O. Shaver, Oneonta; 
W. T. Coker, Sylacauga; F. M. White, 
Ashland; J. E. Bonner, Livingston; C. 
L. Hollingsworth, Greve Hill; T. D, 
e, Grove Hill; P. R. Pettis, 
Ss 





couldn’t hardly keep from gettin’ up an 
tendin’ to that Acres child’s nose.” 


Evergreen; H. M. Lewis, Wetumpka; |} 


W. F. Murphy, Abbeville. 
P. O. DAVIS. 








THE CROP OUTLOOK - | 


PReoUstion of the three leading 
feed grains will be substantially 
larger this year than last, according to 
the October crop report by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Part 
of this increase will be offset by a lighter 
carry-over. With. the decrease in cattle, 
horses, and hogs on farms, and the in- 
crease in feed supplies, lower prices than 
in the last twelve months appear certain. 





The 1928 white potato crop is the larg- 
est on record. The increase is partly 
offset by the small sweet potato crop. 
The commercial apple crop is much larger 
than last year but a trifle Jess. than the 
five-year a¥erage. 


The following figures show (in mil- 
lions of the quantities indicated) the pro- 
duction of leading crops over a period 
of years together with the indicated pro- 
duction in 1928 as shown in the October 
estimate of the United States Department 
of Agriculture :— 


Indicated 
5-yr. av. October 1, 
1922-1926 1927 1928 
Corn, bushels ...... 2,776 2,774 2,903 
All wheat, bushels.. 807 873 904 
Oats, bushels ........ 1,352 1,184 1,453 
Barley, bushels ..... 192 264 351 
Rye, bushels ........ 63.8 58.8 43.3 
Potatoes, Irish, bus. 394 407 463.4 
Sweet potatoes, bus. 81.1 93.9 78.5 
Apples, barrels .... 33.7 25.9 33.4 
Peaches, bushels ... 54.3 45.5 67.8 
Pears, bushels ...... 20.7 18.1 23.3 
Grapes, tons ........ 2.09 2.46 2.6 


GILBERT GUSLER. 





AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN— Copyright, 1928, by 


lishers Syndicate 














“I would of enjoyed the sermon, but I 


, 


“A man don’t want no advice from his 


wife. He just asks her opinion so’s he 
can blame her if things don’t turn out 
right,”. 











Hanes Collarettes are cut 
to size. A 40 suit has a 40 
collarette. Won't roll or 


gap open, 


Hanes Cuffs won't pull off. 

They snug the wrist. 

Reinforced on the end to 
prevent raveling. 


Hanes Elastic Shoulders 
give with every movement, 
because they’re made with 
a service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch really 

stays closed. Crotch can’t 

bind, for Hanes is fitted 

by trunk measurement as 
well as chest. 


Hanes Elastic Ankles never 

bunch over the shoetops. 

No ugly pucker showing 
under socks. 


oe 


LOSING your buttons? Get 
HANES. It’s guaranteed un- 
derwear—every thread, 
stitch and button. And that 
goes for buttonholes too. 
What a nuisance they can 
be. If you’re an active man 
(who isn’t?)—if you work 
hard or play hard——HANES 
is a gift. Seams are flat- 
locked — unyielding — but 


‘bination of strength and © 
comfort. Material is fine, 
soft, warm, elastic-knit. It 
can’t wrinkle, can’t bind 
you anywhere. 














































$1 to $1.75, according to 
weight. Shirts and drawers 
at 75c to $1. Get HANES 


for the children too. Boys’, 
age 2 to 16, and Merrichild 
Waist Suits, age 2 to 12, 
only $1. Short sleeves, knee 
length garments in both. 
Say “HANES” to your dealer. 
Be sure to see the HANES 
trade-mark. It’s in every 
smooth. Never such a com- garment——is a guarantee of 
unusual value. If your reg- 
ular store hasn’t it, write to 
P. H. HANES KNITTING 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 









































‘THE kitchen stove is 
one of the most used 
uipment on 
the farm. ot works 
over it one-third of her wak- 
hours. The corn planter is 
up and used a few days a year. 
The grain binder runs for a week and 
is put away, but the kitchen stove, 
mother’s chief piece of working equip- 
ment, ison the job every day, often 
all day, Sundays includ : 
Stoves have been improved, just like the hay rake and othe 
uipment. Heat from the coal or wood is utilized to better 
van Ovens heat more y aaa 9p and can be regulated 
accurately, whether for angel-food cake or pumpkin pie. 
With the new modern stove, mother would show some tricks 
about cooking that the family never heard of before. 


Surely, with the vital task of feeding the family, she should 
have good equipment to work with. 


Modern cook stoves are beautiful. Se gening finish, in 
white or charming color, adds ch ess to the room. 
Not only is the stove good to look at, but easy to keep clean. 
Mother will love it. 


Plan to invest in a new kitchen stove. Set it up, and as the 
family age around, hand the match to mother and 

let her light the first fire. Notice how quickly the 
fuel takes hold, how well the dampers work, 
how accurately the doors fit. For months 
and years it will give willing service 
and you will say the mone 
was well invested. 


&, 
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DEPENDABLE 
MODERN STOVES | 
ARE ADVERTISED IN Progressive Farmer a 


MOREY you put into 
good equipment for 
the home is y invested 
in life and happiness. The 
years pass, never to return. 
How much of life can be 
saved for other things by 
providing mother with as 
modern machinery in the 
kitchen as is required for 
work in the fields! 
The old stove has been in 


service a long time. You . 


can keep on using it for 
several years longer but at 
what cost? Howlong since 
you have examined amod- 
ern kitchen stove? 

Surprising advancement 
has been made by manu- 
facturers im the last few 
years. Take time to learn 
about the improvements. 
The new cook stove will 
pay dividends every day. 
It is a “sure thing” imvest- 
ment, if you buy from a 
concern that boilds for 
quality and service, as do 
all those who advertise in 
this publication. 
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HE WAS very pretty but she looked 
so helpless. She was dressed in ging- 

_ fam but she looked like a little queen. 
She was excited but she tried hard not to 
show it. Whata nice trip she was going 
to take! And the whole afternoon she'd 
have. From her plain little: pocketbook 
the took thirty-five cents and placed it 
on the window ledge. 


“J want,” she said in a soft, throaty 
little voice, “a round trip ticket to the 
Statue.” ‘ 


I 

Niccoli watched her and smiled. Such 
a little queen! Jewels she should have to 
waste instead of thirty-five cents. And 
silks instead of gingham. Quality? He 
knew it when he saw it, you betcha! For 
five years he hadn't bucked the public, as 
an announcer, for nothing! 

Well, it had happened. He had expect- 
ed it. 

Niccoli stepped swiftly through the 
motley sightseeing crowd on the Battery 
dock, across the gangway and to the 
lower deck of the ferry and to the side 
of the girl. Her exquisite face was near 
to tears. 

“Pardon me, lady,” he said politely, 
“but I guess you must have lost your 
pocketbook in the crowd. This chap 
here,” he adde gently, turning to the man 
directly behind her, “has faymd it”; and 
Niccoli’s dark eyes bored like augers into 
the other. 


The fellow, slickly dressed and eva- 


sive eyed, seemed rather distressed. “Yes, 
ma’am,” he stammered, “you dropped it, 
sure ’nough. Here ’tis,” and he handed 


over the worn pocketbook. 
“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed the girl, 
the sunshine of smiles. coming to her 
white-and-pink countenance. “You're so 
nice! I’m suré I’m awfully obliged.” 
“That’s all right, lady,’ returned the 
fellow awkwardly, glancing uneasily at 
Niccoli. “Glad to do the favor,” and a 
second later he was on his way like a 
frightened eel 
through the mob. 


“You must be a 
tourist,” offered Nic- 
coli courteously, hop- 
ing she wouldn't 
think he was fresh. 


“Me? No!” she 
laughed merrily, evi- 
dently thinking it a 
good joke. “Why for 
nineteen years next 
August it'll be Fve 
lived over in “West 
Forty-fifth Street.” 


“All your life,” 
said Niccoli, smiling. 
. “All my life,” she 
repeated; “but this is the first time I’ve 
gone to see the Statue of Liberty. Though 
I've wanted to, lots. I just couldn’t af— 
just never had the time,” she supplemented 
quickly. 

“My name,” she added with simple 
graciousness, “is Mary Donovan, and I’m 
a stenographer for Levy & Company, a 
wholesale grocery firm.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Miss Donovan,” 
he said, warmly. “My name is Niccoli 
Fornel, and I’m one of the ferry am 
Nouncers here on the Battery.” 

Mary! What a sweet, old-fashioned 
mame! The heroine of so many songs 
and stories! A name that meant charm, 
Virtue, patience, understanding — love! 
And so perfectly it matched her innocent 
blue eyes, her velvet complexion, her 
curly bobbed hair, her slender form. 

Niccoli! What a glamorous name! It 
conjuréd visions of orange groves and 
Stapevines, of moonlight and music, of a 
tenor voice raised in passionate song. 
Niccoli! It suited so well his tall phy- 
Sique, his black, dreamful eyes, his ten- 
lips, his humorous brows, 









in es He took her arm and gently helped her 














Brave Hearts and True 


“Love Is Steadfast as the 


Sun, the Moon, the Stars” 


By? JOSEPH FAUS 


from the ferry when it finally docked at 
a small greenswarded island, in the center 
of which Miss Liberty’s great head prong- 
ed’ the azure blue. Very carefully he 
guided her up the long, curving stairway 
till at last they were right up in Freedom’s 
crown. Mary looked out and gasped in 
surprised delight. Newark, Weehawken, 
the-Big Town, the Hudson and East Riv- 
ers, Blackwell’s Island, the vast harbor 
and the ocean, was spread far down and 
away before her shining blue eyes. The 
ocean liners looked like river steamers, 
the smoke from the factories could be 
from papa’s pipe. 


Niccoli explained everything about the 


trip; he bought her a, little book with" 


lots of pictures of the Statue and inter- 
esting facts pertaining to its history; he 
gave her a gift of miniature silver Miss 
Liberty; they had orangeade and choco- 
late-covered cherries. Oh, it was a grand 
trip! thought Mary. Wasn’t Niccoli— 
Mr. Fornel, that is!—awfully nice! 

Queen Mary! he thought. Queen Mary 
in silks and jewels! Wouldn't she make 
a fellow happy some day. 

II 

Love is unannounced as the lightning! 

On the way back they were as happy 
and carefree as two school kids on an out- 
ing. More orangeade, and Mary firmly 
insisted on breaking into the second layer 
of candy. “Your skyline,” she dimpled, 
looking at the craggy promontories invad- 
ing the sky, “reminds me of New York!” 


That was almost as good a joke as her 
being a tourist, and they laughed and 
laughed. 


“Goodbye,” 


said Niccoli sadly, holding 
out his hand, after 
they had landed back 
on the Battery wharf. 

“Goodbye,” said 
Mary, but for the 
life of her she could- 
n't keep her soft 
voice from trembling 
a bit. Her hand in 
his felt suddenly cold 
and Niccoli’s heart 
beat fast and he was 
cruelly glad. - 

“Maybe,” he sug- 
gested, bold because 
of that, “maybe your 
—your folks would 
not mind me coming 
‘round some night 
soon to take you to a dance or movie.” 

“Maybe,” she rejoined gravely. “I'll 
ask them. But we might take a chance 
say, next Friday.” 

“Suits me fine!” 

Mary. Mary for charm, virtue, under- 
standing—love ! 

Niccoli! Niccoli for strength, depend- 
ence, sympathy—love ! 

Dreams, rosy, golden dreams, their 
minds lived as they parted. Songs, love 
songs and happy songs, their hearts sang 
as they separated. 

Love comes swift as the eagle! 

“You sure can waltz!” It was the fol- 
lowing Friday night. 

“You remind me of Vernon Castle, 
yourself !” ° 

Three swift-moving happy hours. Then 
au revoir. Twovhands clinging, two pairs 
of eyes clinging. 

“Goodnight, Miss Dono—Mary !” 

“Goodnight, Mr. For—I mean Niccoli!” 

That night as he lay in bed his practical 
mind relived the first part of the evening. 
He saw the shabbily furnished two-room 
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apartment. The crippled. father in the 
wheel-chair—ascetic face pale, rebellious; 
but sympathetic and affectionate when it 
turned toward his daughter. The two 
young boys, plainly, cheaply appareled, 
their eyes brightening always when Mary 
spoke to them. She was a stenographer; 
she received, he shrewdly surmised, about 
twenty-five dollars a week. For four 
persons—well, no wonder she didn’t visit 
Miss Liberty till she was nineteen! 


And—now his mind turned rash and 
bold—he made thirty-five | 

a week; but alas, it barely 
provided for his old moth- 
er and himself. She was 
sickly and regularly need- 
ed medical attention, and 
sometimes a nurse—and 
they didn’t grow on 
Christmas trees! Mary, 
dear soul, would have to 
stay at home; and that 
would leave his thirty-five 
for six people. Thirty- 
five for six. It couldn't 
be done, not even by the 
wildest stretch of his im- 
agination. It just could- 
n't be done. . 

Ill 

“This way for the Stat- 
ue ferry! See the won- 
ders of New York from 
a great elevation! Educa- 
tional! Entertaining! Patriotic! Thirty- 
five cents for a round trip—just thirty- 
five cents! Don’t go home without see- 
ing the Statue of Liberty, the grandest 
wonder of the world! Only thirty-five 
cents!” 

“Seems he could shout it a little pleas- 
anter,” remarked a school marm from 
Missouri. “He must feel sort of grouchy 
today.” 

Six persons on thirty-five a -week—it 
couldn’t be done. Love was sometimes 
sure a hard luck lady! Well, he’d see her 
again next Tuesday. Niccoli’s resonant 
voice turned mellow and pleasant again. 


Coming out of the Palace (it was 
Tuesday night), Mary reflected that the 
picture had been fine but the hero wasn’t 
nearly as good looking and manly as Nic- 


coli. She shyly glanced up into his tan- 
ned face. He could be a hero just as 
good, yes! 


And he was. So Tommy and Jimmy 
said. Niccoli had taken them on a last 
trip one afternoon later, and now at sup- 
per time they were home, all excited. 

“Listen, Sis! Niecoli—” 

“Lemme tell it! I seen it best! Mary, 
he—” 

“No! Me! I was closest! He did a 
Brodie right into the water, Sis, and it 
over a hundred feet deep, I bet!” 

“Hundred? <A. thousand! ’At don’t 
skip it!” 

“In the water, what ‘for, Tommy?” 


“A lil’ boy fell into it. He sure was 
crying, too, when Niccoli pulled him back 
on the boat. Shucks, me, I’d never bawl 
for a thing like that. Mary, kin I learn 
to swim? . They say Gertrude Ederle kin 
make just thousands and thousands of 


” 


dollars swimming ! 

“But what became of the boy, Tommy ?” 

“Oh, some folks took»care of him, I 
s’pose. Niccoli and us, we went into the 
engine room where he could dry. Some 
engines, too! Niccoli didn’t even. let ’em 
say thanks. He’s modest like a, a—” 

“T know! Lemme! A vi'let, Sis! I 
read it in a poem book. Sis, you ever 
seén a vi'let? I know a boy that seen one 
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in Jersey once, growing right outa the 
dirt. Gertrude Ederle, she—Sis, it won't 
cost but fifteen cents a-hour down at a 
pool I know. Can we, Sis? Please, 
Please!” 

“I hear you've been a fiero,” Mary in- 
formed- him the next evening they were 
together. 


“Hero?” repeated Niécoli whimsieallly 


“IT helped. four old maids im the ferry ~~ 


today.” 

“Tush, tush, Mr. Fornel! Tell me all 
about it, now. I adore heroes, Mr. For- 
nel!” i: 

“Do you, Mary?” He leaned close. 
His voice turned suddenly earnest, pas- 


sionate. “Mary, I want to be your hero 
for life, for always! Protect you, care 
for you. I love you—oh, I love you!” 


“Niccoli !” 

Her bright silken head 
was against his breast, his 
strong arms held her 
close. “I love you, too, 
Niccoli !” 

“Darling !” 

Minutes, magic minutes. 

“Hold me close, Nicco- 
lif Tight! Tight! Kiss 
me hard, hard ! Niccoli, 
I hear your heart beat!” 


“Your heart, Mary! 
Tell me again, ‘I love 
you.’ Say it again, please, 
sweetheart !” 

“T love you, my Nic- 
coli!” 

Minutes, precious, gold- 
en minutes. Love is sweet 
as the wines of the gods. 
Sunshiny minutes—and then the cloudy 
minutes. 

“Tt can’t be done,” reluctantly and de- 
spondently they agreed after a thorough 
and practical discussion of the material 
phases of the matter. And he said: “If 
only I had a better job. Or if Mother 
was well and hearty.” 

“Or if the boys,” she continued, forc- 
ing a cheery smile, “were older and able 
to work and support themselves; or my 
father—bless him—cured and able to work. 
No, Niccoli, dear, we must be good sports, 
not sad and bitter. Some fine luck will 
turn up soon.” 


“Love will find a way,” he quoted, smil- 


ing down into the clear blue eyes that _ 


so worshipfully met his. 


“And God,” she appended, faithfully 
and sincerely. “Love and God.” 


IV 


So it was settled: they would wait for 
each other; what was to be was to be; 
they wouldn’t kick against the pricks; 
their families should be considered before 
them, as was perfectly+right and proper. 
Circumstances would change for the bet- 
ter in a®year at least, surely. 

A year! The terrible word was smoth- 
ered in two pillows that night. Twelve 
months. Fifty-two weeks. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days. Days that went 
on the feet of a gopher. But the last 
one found them unchanged, unfretting, 
unchafing—their glances as rapturous, 
their holy passions still ardently burning. 

“We would,” he mused thotghtfally, 
“have been married one fina I wonder 
5 oe od 

“No. ifs, sir!” che ia interrupted, 
putting a soft finger on his lips. “Did 
you forget our anniversary?” she asked 
in gay make-believe. “Husbands,” she 
crimsoned delightfully, “are so thought- 
less.” 

“Roses,” he said, “for remembrance,” 
and he gave her a dozen fragrant carna- 
tions. For days and days they stayed on 
the little table at her bedside. She would 
waken and look at them and smile ten- 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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RESCUING MRS. FARMER FROM 
DRUDGERY 


* These photographs, made in Georgia farm 
homes, convey to some extent an idea of the 
electrification that is taking place in hun- 


dreds of farm homes all over the South. The 
beautiful electric washing machine and re- 
frigerator shown above are in the home of 


Mrs. F. W. Schroer, Lowndes County. 


To the right, Miss Beulah Davidson, at home 
during summer vacation, takes a hand in 
helping to operate the electric churn and 
sweeper in the home of her father, Uncle “Jo” 
Davidson, Master Farmer of Peach County. 


Cooking is a joy to Mrs. S. W. Brown, of 
Turner County, since she has her new elec- 
tric stove shown in the picture at the right 
below. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, October 29.—Why not set 

yourself down comfortably and do 
the mending and darning today; ~ also 
make at your leisure time the other nec- 
essary preparations for wash day tomor- 
row? 

Tuesday, October 30.—Small. rounds of 
felt cut from old hats and glued to the 
bottom of the chair and table legs keep 
them from making ugly scratches on the 
floor. 

Wednesday, October 31.—A little co- 
coanut sprinkled on the top of meringue 
for pies or cookies makes them look bet- 
ter and taste better. 

Thursday, November 1—Did you know 
that a good way to use the left over 
roast or chicken is to dip it in fritter 
batter and fry it in hot fat until a golden 
brown? 

Friday, November 2.—When we pun- 
ish our children do we stop to think 
whether it is for the child’s good or 
whether we are yielding to our own bad 
temper ? 

Saturday, November 3.—“Hermits” if 
baked today will be delicious 
children’s lunch basket next week. Here 
is a good recipe for them:— 


Hermits.—One-third cup butter, %4 ciip su- 
gar, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons milk, 14 cups flour, 
2 teaspoons cloves, % teaspoon mace, % tea- 
spoon ntitmeg, % teaspoon cinnamon, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, % cup raisins cut into 
small pieces. Cream the butter, add the sugar 
gradually, then the raisins, egg well beaten, 
and milk. Mix and sift dry ingredients and 
add to first mixture. Make mixture a little 
thicker than for vanilla wafers and drop by 
spoonfuls on an oiled paper or pan. Bake in 
moderate oven. 


Sunday, November 4.— 
“I would be true, for there are those who 











trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are those who 
care; 

I weuld be strong, for there is much to 
suffer; 


I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 
I would bé friend of all—the foe—the friend- 
less; 
I would he \giving and forget the gift; 
I would bé humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look, up—and laugh—and love—and 
lift. 
—Rev. Howard A. Walker. 


for the. 


_MRS. 


the Progressive Farm Woman 


W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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used for the infant it is best to have sev- Perhaps the easiest thing to make is @ 
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' CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 





Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
WONDER if there is a family on 
earth that doesn’t have a little “scene” 

occasionally when something goes wrong 

in the family circle. It is bound to hap- 
pen now and then, for all of us are hu- 
man; but I know there isn’t a family that 
doesn’t try to avoid these little unpleas- 
ant occasions. Our subject for Novem- 
ber is a most interesting one: “How we 
avoid family jars.” I hope every farm 
wife in the South will enter the contest, 
not only because of the prize but because 
your way of avoiding a family jar may be 

a wonderful help to someone else for we 

hope to publish as many of the letters as 

we can. 


| THE VALUE OF PASTEURIZED | 
aa MILK | 


IT OW important it is that milk be 
clean is shown by the fact that 
cholera infantum has almost been wiped 
out of existence in New York City 
through the compulsory pasteurization of 
the city’s milk supply. In 1913 this was 
inaugurated. Several years before it was 
done, approximately 4,000 children under 
five years of age died in New York City 
each summer of cholera infantum. Last 
summer, though the population is half as 
big again, only’ 246 children died from 
this disease. 

To pasteurize milk, cook the ‘milk at 
150 -degrees Fahrenheit (or 60 degrees 
Centigrade) for twenty minutes. This 
tergperature is simmering or somewhat 
below boiling point. If the milk is to be 











destruction of the vitamines caused by 
the pasteurization is supplied by orange 
juice or the strained juice of ‘tomatoes 
given systematically, at the rate of about 
two tablespoons’ a day. 


—E 


ATTRACTIVE USES FOR 
FLOUR BAGS 


cone nee housewives have 
been taking up the case of the dis- 
carded flour bag. The number ofeattrac- 
‘ive and valuable things they have found 
it fitted for is amazing. 


























A flour bag. unripped, measures about 
26 inches by 42.inches and is of an ex- 
cellent grade of cotton, sturdy and able 


to give a lot of wear. The first thing to 
do is to remove the stamping by cover- 
ing the inked spots with lard or soaking 
them overnight in kerosene. Then wash 
the bag in lukewarm water and you are 
ready to begin. 

Aprons, pillow tops, a cover for baby’s 
crib, luncheon sets, little dresses for the 
junior members of the family, card table 
tops, shoe bags, curtains, toy stuffed ani- 
mals, scrap books, dish towels, dusters, 
broom covers, bibs for the baby, laundry 
bags, and many more articles, their num- 
ber limited only by the imagination of the 
woman of the house, can be made. 


One of the most attractive things to 
make, perhaps, is a simple smock useful 
for general wear around the house, for 
gardening and sometimes in the morning 
to take the place of a dress. Three bags 
are usually needed for a smock and the 
garment is made more attractive by us- 
ing green or blue cotton for the cdllar, 
cuffs and patch pockets. A smock made 
that way will not wear out in many vears, 
if given any sort of care. 





dow, a single bag will be enough mate 

rial to make both curtains and it is ah” 
ways possible to put a 2-inch fold of 

border of gingham around one side and ™ 
across the bottom in some ‘bright color, 

which will not only add to the decorative 
value of the curtain but. will also lengthen 

it if necessary. 

Certainly a practical and durable use 
for the bag is to turn it into a laundry 
bag. You can embroider or embellish it 
but, as a container for soiled clothes and 
likely to undergo much abuse, nothing ig 
better than a flour bag, which has served 
its original purpose. 





| TACT FURNISHES THE HOME | 


EOPLE talk about the wiles of 

women, Well, sometimes .they arg 
pretty good things. I have a friend who 
discovered early: in her married, life. that 
it worried her husband to have her want 
things beyond his means but that he was 
more than anxious to get anything she 
wished if he could afford it. She decided 
that she would want one thing and only — 
one thing at a time. When the porch 
needed screening she talked that sweetly 
and pleasantly but urgently; however, 
she mentioned absolutely nothing else 
that the house needed until the screens 
were an established fact. Through the 
years and by this tact and thought their 
home gradually became a joy and com- 
fort to the whole family. It really is an 








of trying to make the distance at one 
bound. 


Why not try to do the way my friend 
Jennie S. did? Why not decide that you 
want an oil burning range or a wood and 
coal range for. the kitchen or one of the 
oil or electric heaters for extra heat in 
the bathroom? “_ 


Suppose that last winter you bought a 
new oil or coal range and a heater; sup- 
pose last summer you botight an oil cook 
stove also: If you already have them, 
then why not concentrate on a washing 
machine now? If you don’t need that 
why not get a radio? I notice the adver- 
tisements for all sorts of household equip- 
ment in, this issue. Take a few of that 
dollar’s worth of postal cards you bouglit 
a while ago and send for the literature 
concerning them. It is a very good way 
to educate yourself in what. the commerf- 
cial world is doing for the housewife = 
even should you never feel that you have 
the money with which to buy all of thea, 
One’s consolation in this is in that quo 
tation from Tahore, “Build a beautiful” 
pathway to the |moon and some day you 
will arrive there.” 
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example of walking step by step instead” 
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A VISIT TO THE WESTLAND | 
IN HOLLAND | 


F YOU shut your eyes and remember 
Becr map of Holland, you will dis- 
gover a small country shaped like a piece 
ot pie. The point is the frontier where 
Holland, France and Germany meet; the 
rounding edge where the crust turns up 
and keeps the pie in, is Holland’s sea 
coast, where the dikes and the dunes keep 
out the North Sea. This is 10 to 16 





feet below sea level. 


It is no wonder the Dutch are busy. 
They are continuously saving what Hol- 
4and they have and building more. In 
Alkmaar, the busiest little cheese vil- 
Jage on the face of the earth, I was told 
by a patriotic son of the soil that it was 
ence on the sea just as Scheveningen is 
now. “Where is it now?” I asked. “Ten 
miles’ inland,” he replied proudly. The 
Hollanders have made more Holland. 
They are always at it, edging into the 
sea, making available more rich alluvial 
soil’in which to do their intensive gard- 
ening. 


Their intricate system of canals and 
their picturesque windmill pumps, dikes 
and dunes have kept Holland dry—as 
dry as she is. The pumping from lower 
to higher levels, through canals and on 
up to the sea, is done by electricity now. 
A lover of the picturesque fears the 
passing of the windmill, Hollanders fear 
it and think up make-believe services for 
it. A saw mill, primitive beyond belief, 
run by a windmill—one log a ‘day. and 
that advanced by hand to meet the saw 
—is there, one suspects, purely because 
the tourists must see what they expect 
fo see for yet a while. 


In ‘the Westland or basin every house 


>. is on.an.island, every lane or “side walk” 


isa canal, every yard or garden entrance 
is a tiny draw bridge. 


Peaches, grapes, tomatoes, cucumbers 
are grown under glass. Peach trees: grow 
vine-like flat against the sides of the 
hot houses. These are well behaved 
trees, not a twig out of place. 


One nursery has four acres of grapes 
in glass houses. Houses with their vines 
heavy with thousands of bunches of lus- 
cious black grapes are impressive and 
tempting. 


In one huge packing shed we found an 
auto truck being decorated for a pag- 
tant, grapes, peaches and melons piled 
high in artistic disarray. The parade 
honored the Queen Mother’s seventieth 
birthday. The Hague lay on our road 
to Amsterdam. ' 


Flower decked cars made up the parade 
mostly, one a mass of purple asters; an- 
other car nodding huge. bunches of pink 
foses; still another red roses or dahlias. 


With flowers, fruits and vegetables, at- 
tention is paid more and more to standard 
Products and uniform grading and pack- 
ing. The Dutch Commission does much 
to maintain this. 


A prodigious amount of exporting is 
done. Practically all products are sold 
at auction to representatives of foreign 

In one of the largest’ markets 


950,000 pounds of tomatoes were sold in 
one day. 


_Every small piece of ground is inten- 
sively productive. Two thousand dollars 
am acre is not an uncommon price to be 

and for the best pieces more than 
three thousand dollars an acre. 


CONNIE J, BONSLAGEL, 
State Home Demonstration 
Agent, Arkansas. 


MRS.W.N.H 


WHERE THE GRAPES HANG HEAVIEST 


The Progressive Farm Woman 


UTT, EDITOR 
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IN HOLLAND—UNDER GLASS 





This is an inside view of one of the greenhouses sHOwn in thé picture below. 





HOW ONE TEACHER MAN- | 
AGED BEAUTY 


RE there other young teachers like 
myself who love pretty things yet 
must forego them for a long nine months 
while -we are cooped up in a tiny room? 








This, was what stared me in the face 
when I accepted a position in a sparsely 
settled district two years ago and started 
early to find a boarding place. The one 
nearest the school was with an old lady 
and her son. She had never had more 
than the fewest articles of furniture all 
her life and never a luxury. 


I gazed around the small room and 
wondered how I should be able to turn 
around without stepping on my toes, 
there was so little space left from that 


you would have a pretty room all for 
yourself when I am gone.” 

Mrs. Brown looked incredulous. 

“Do you mean, young lady, that you're 
willing to put out your good money to 
make the room pretty for your own sat- 
isfaction ?” 

I laughed. “Just that, Mrs. Brown. 
You can’t imagine how I ‘love pretty 
things.” 

“Oh, yes I can. I guess as how thére’s 
others love ’em too,. Yes, you catr de-all 
you want an’ Tom will do the paperin’ 
fer you. He’s godd at sech things an’ 
he’ll do the hammerin’ fer you too ef 
you want him to.” 

After the accommodating son Tom 
had put -on the cloth and paper he made 
me a corner dresser. The three-cornered 
top made of three pieces of wide board, 





UNDER THESE ACRES AND ACRES OF GLASS, GRAPES ARE GROWN 


The photograph was made at Nieuw- 


taken by the huge bed. I looked at the 
bare walls and shuddered. I couldn’t put 
down my gloves or hat for there was not 
a dresser, nor even a shelf to lay them 
on. There was one rickety chair. Tim- 
idly I‘ ventured: 


“If you wouldn’t mind my making 
some changes in the room,” but I stopped 
at her bridling look as she said :— 

“Changes? What kind of changes?” 

Then I did drop into that one chair. 
I felt weak. 

“Just a few, you know, a shelf and 
dresser and some curtains and some wall 
paper and—” Again I stopped at the 
agony on the woman’s face and in her 
blue eyes. ; 

“Wall paper and a dresser! 
things cost money.” 

“But I meant to say that I would bear 
all the expense of the changes and then 


Them 


Housel, in the Westland of Holland. 


was laid on pieces nailed to the wall at 
30-inch height with ‘same size shelf put 
underneath half way from top to floor. 


The top was covered smoothly with 
white oilcloth and three widths of small- 
flowered cretonne were tacked over the 
edge of the oilcloth at the front of the 
board. My dresser was ready for all the 
pretty belongings that a young girl can- 
not resist filling her trunk with, no mat- 
ter where she goes. An oblong mirror 
10 x 20 was hung in the corner over the 
dresser. Cretonne was used on either 
side of the window curtains and to hide 
the shelves Tom made behind the door. 

There was a cushion for the small 
rocker sold me by a neighbor for seven- 
ty-five cents. A coverlet I had in my 
trunk set off the fat bed, while em- 
broidered slips dressed the plump pil- 
lows. “Pretty” now spelled the whole 
room and Mrs. Brown was no less in- 
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terested than I. Even quiet Tom stared 
admiringly at each change. 

The school started. I told Mrs. Brown 
to spend her resting moments in my 
room and I truly believe she did. 

There were many times that. winter 
when I felt the small amount expended 
in improving the room was worth ten 
times its value in her enjoyment of it 
alone as she told me she ran to the little 
rocker to spend every spare moment. 

In her bare home she yearned for 
beauty and yet knew so little how to sur- 
round herself with even the simplest. 
Truly a country school teacher finds 
many kind. of people and. often learns. 
the secret hopes of their lives that are 
kept carefully guarded from all others. 

MARY MARSTON, 
Harris County, Texas. 
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FALL DRESSES 
L 

A Word About Fall Styles 

E FIND fullness in flounces, ruf- 

fles and drapes this fall. Another 
outstanding feature is that the waistline 
has been moved up a little. Those of 
you who have sent 15 cents’ and gotten 
The Progressive Farmer Book of Fash- 
ions for fall and winter will notice this 
especially in plain dresses such as Num- 
bers 3397, 3339 or 3408. Many of the 
dresses for afternoon as well as evening 
wear have uneven hemlines. The circu- 
lar effects are arranged so that the dress 
is often longer in the back than in the 
front or vice versa. The drapes also 
help to make the outline uneven; of this 
3219 and 3333 are illustrations. 


Pleating and bows are still very popu- 
lar and both play important parts in 
dresses for early fall. Bows are used-at 
the waist as in Number. 3412 or. both 
neck and waist as in Number 3481. The 
dipped tunic_proves new and adds a touch 
of beauty to. an otherwise plain dress. 

Perhaps the most popular materials are 
moires, velvets—either printed or plain 
—and satin. As for colors there are so 
many interesting colors that it is hard to 
tell which is going to be the leading one. 
Dark. brown, navy blue, and dark gray 
seem to be in the lead. 


Fall Coats 


HE irregular hemline is also adapted 
in coats, as is the flare effect. The 
favorite materials for coats are cash- 
meres, broadcloth, llama, tweeds, and vel- 
veteen. For trimming, furs -are still 


popular. 
Fall Hats 


ELT, velvet and satin seem to be 

among the leaders for fall millinery. 
The felt hat has become an all-the-year- 
around hat and is practical as well as 
stylish. Close fitting crowns are consid- 
ered the mode. The eye brow line which 
has been so popular is seen a great deal. 
The very small brim is good for young 
people and those with thin faces but older 
women like the hat with a brim at least 
on one side. The crown for the most 
part will remain plain. Black hats will 
be worn and colors combined with black. 
However, shades of tango red, bright 
blue and beige are new and interesting. 


Fall Footwear 


HE style of footwear will not change 
a great deal. Kids, patent leather and 
reptile skins are all considered good. The 
one strap, the tie and the pump are 
equally important; it depends on the oc- 
casion for which they are to be worn. 
MRS. NELLIE MOORE. 
Lewis County, Kentucky. 
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Who is it has long, floppy ears, 
And shakes and trembles with his fears? 
Who started out to run a race, 

But went to sleep and lost his place? 


TEA TOWEL MOTIF BS 


+ Mc ade addition to the hope 
chest or bride’s kitchen are the tea 
towels with a bit of individual stitchery 
thereon. Embroidered in turkey red or 














A LONE GIRL SCOUT 
MOTHERS 














—Courtesy U. 3. D. A. 


TELLING STORIES AND LISTENING TO THE CHILDREN WHOSE 
ARE AT A HOME DEMONSTRATION CLUB MEETING 





TEENS AND TWENTIES 
LETTERS 


! 
M*! MY! girls, such a wonderful op- 

portunity to write down in black 
and white your dreams of tomorrow. 
The subject this month is: “What I want 
to be twenty years from now and what 
I’m doing to achieve it.” 











There just isn’t a girl in the world 
who hasn't a dream of the future and I 
hope every one of our girls will 
write us a letter. Perhaps you haven't 
quite figured out the means of making 
your dreams come true and by writing 
the letter the way may be made clear to 
you. For the best letter there will be a 
prize of $3 and for the second best a prize 


of $2. 








HE five-line limerick contest using 
the words “Progressive Farmer” was 
certainly a popular one. So many per- 
fectly splendid limericks were received 
that it-was a problem for the judges to 
choose the prize winners. To Miss Ruby 
Ross of Lincoln County, Arkansas, they 
finally awarded the first prize; and to 
Miss Mary English of Bienville Parish, 
Louisiana, they gave the second prize. 
The following are the prize winning 
limericks and a few of the other unus- 
ually interesting. ones :— 


¥ (First Prize) 


To do the most good is our purpose and aim, 
The Progressive Farmer might loudly pro- 
claim; 
From pointers on chickens 














delft blue with outline stitch and a “table- 
line” back that extends clear across to 
the edge, they help to make cheery the 
thrice-a-day task. Crash with colored 
borders and the old stand-by, sugar sacks, 
are favorite materials for tea towels. 


SEWING STAND FOR MOTHER | 


T’S fashioned pretty much on the shape 
of the pelican, especially after the 
scissors are in place. You have to have 
three thicknesses of board, the middle 
piece of say %-inch and the two outside 
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pieces \%4-inch thick. The middle piece is 
cut away to make room for the pin cush- 
ion andthe scissors. The cushion is made 
by stuffing cotton in a double thickness of 
cloth, and tacking firmly in place. 

The bird is mounted on a six-sided 
platform and upright pegs fixed in plat- 
form will take care of spools of thread. 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











2580—A smart tailored frock like this is 
appropriate for any daytime occa- 
sion. It is especially pretty made up 
im the mew shade of wood brown 
flannel trimmed with dark brown 
bene buttons and a buckle of the 
same shade. Note the hat also that 
comes well down over the ear on the 
side. This pattern comes in sizes 
14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40; and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

3032—This charming frock is the sort of 
dress every girl likes to have for 
the unexpected party or an evening 
at home when someone particularly 
interesting comes to call., A pretty 
figured gtorgette, crepe: de chine or 
a sheer quality of voile with a semi- 
dark background and autumn color- 
ed figures is just the material to use. 
The bows at neck and side are quite 
new and add just the right amount 














of trimming. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 34 yards of + inch ribbon for 
the bows. 

2877—An interesting style designed for the 
slender person—though the pleasing- 
ly plump may use it if she chooses 
solid colored material such as blue 
or black with no other trimming than 
a lace yoke. A stout person should 
also bring the bow a little more to- 
ward the front. The flare of the 
skirt is most graceful and gives a 
youthful touch. The sheer materials 
such as georgette, crepe de chine, and 
the new transparent velvet are beau- 
tiful. The pattern comes in sizes 16; 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 
40-inch nraterial with 1 yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 











To the jocular “Pickins” 
This magazine has the right name. 
Lincoln County, Ark. RUBY ROSS, 
(Second Prize) 
The Progressive Farmer comes right on 
dot— « 
Puts grain in the crib and meat in the pot, 
Read and reserve it; 
It surely deserves it, 
It plans the way for credit to stop. 


MARY ENGLISH, 
Bienville Parish, La. . 


A FEW ESPECIALLY GOOD 
LIMERICKS 
The Progressive Farmer for me! 
I love it from “A” through to “Z.” 
It teaches us thrift; 
The mortgage to lift. 
Just try it for once and you'll see! 






Orangeburg County, S. C. 


There’s a paper that just can’t be beat, 
It shows how to grow things to eat; 
How to buy, trade or sell 
And raise babies as well. 


Progressive Farmer’s the name of the sheet, 
(The above is an exceptionally good limen ~ 






ick that had to be ruled out because no namie 
or address was given.) 


* 
The Progressive Farmer’s a “wow.” 
I know for I read one just now. 





With every new issue; -~ 


I know how I'd miss you; 
I’m glad that we get you somehow. 
MYRTLE MURPHY, 
Jackson County, Miss. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


(Names and counties are given.) 


Alabama 


Miss Echoes Outlaw, Wilcox; 
Outlaw, Wilcox; Mrs. J. 
doshia Horton, Mrs. 
cise, Jackson; 
Reba McKee, Geneva; Miss Vera Wadsworth, 
St. Clair; Miss Eula Bevely, Tuscaloosa; Mr, 
Shelby E. Southard, Limestone; Miss Annis 
Laurie Sims, Calhoun; Miss Estella Spence, 


Jackson; Bertha Pre 


Marion. 
Florida 
Miss Cora McKinney, Lafayette. oy 
Georgia ie 
Miss Estelle Gable, Douglas; Miss Mar 
garet McMichall, Campbell; Miss Ila Eley, 
Carroll; Miss Macy Gray, Sumter; Miss Ruth 


Hudson, Laurens; Mrs. J. R. Cole, Carroll; 
Miss Virginia Porter, Morgan; Miss Christine 
Cole, Carroll; Miss Maude Watson Bateman, 
Washington; Miss Shellye Christian, Lau- 
rens; Miss Rillie Christian, Laurens; Miss 
Gladys Jones, Montgomery; Miss 
Jones, Toombs; Mrs. S. G. Blanton, Mein- 
tosh; Miss Helen Jones, Brooks; Mr. Dickie 
Culbreath, Campbell. 





[ GAMES 


“The Ser- 





HE Game of Sergeant.— 


geant” is a game that causes plenty ‘ 


of fun. “The Sergeant” is one of the 
players who is supposed to be in charge 
of a squad of recruits. 
arranged in a line, and when the sergeant 
says “Do this’ they all imitate him 
but when he says “Do that” they must 
take no notice. Any soldier making @ 
mistake must pay a forfeit and take the 
sergeant’s place. 

Tongue Twisters.—“See Sam and 
Sid Sword-fish see-sawing swiftly,” said 
Sarah Smelt. “Seems somewhat saucy, 
since sword-fishes shouldn't show such 
silliness !” 

“Mother may Mabel 
midday meal?” 

Six sleepy sheep leap, on a steep slope. 


thake me my 





Word-making Game.—In this game a 


the players sit in a circle and some One 
thinks. of a letter. He or she must also 
think of a word commencing with that 
letter. The next player adds a 
letter, having a word in his or her mind. 
commencing with those two letters. 
One may put a word in front of those 
letters, instead of at the end, of course 
stating whether it comes before or aftete 
When a player can think of no letter 
either before or after’ those given that” 
will help make a word, then he or 


may challenge the last player, asking ke 


“What is your word?” 
































Miss Lueile 
H. Griffin, Butler; — 
Miss Leona L. Kemp, Escambia; Miss Theo ~ 
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Miss Arvol Bush, Bibb; Miss” 


Evelyn " 





The latter are 
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If the player has no real word realy 
in his mind, then he is out. “ 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


What to Do About Tonsils 


! qhere are tonsils that make us happy, 
There arc tonsils that make us sad. 











HE healthy tonsil makes us glad and 
all The diseased tonsil makes 


mental infirmities have been laid on the 
tonsils, some justly 
and some unjustly. 
The question of 
removal is often de- 
batable, even among 
throat specialists. 


In this article, I 
_am going to give 
the views of Dr. 
Martin Ross, an 
emiment throat spec- 
ialist, om. removal 
of tonsils. Dr. Ross's views will be 
in condensed form and shorn of alf tech- 
nical terms. Dr. Ross says :— 


4. “The function of the tonsil is still 
jn doubt; in other words we do not 

just what it is good for. Tonsils are 
small at birth, but grow rapidly during 
the first few years, commencing to shrink 
about the tenth to fourteenth year, un- 
less there is a crying need for operation, 
but operation should be deferred until 
the patient is at least two years old. The 
age at the other end of life that con- 
stitutes operative limit, is more diffienlt 
to determine. An individual at 60 may 
be younger in body than one at 40. 
The age of 55 might be put down at the 
fimit, as a working basis:” 

It is here that the advice of a good 
doctor is imperative. 

2 “There is @ class of unfortunates 
called ‘biceders. No operation of any 
ind should be performed on them Ex- 
amination of the blood reveals this con- 
dition. There are others, who are near 
bleeders and with proper treatment, their 
blood can be made to clot, and thus an 
Operation can be performed without 
danger. 





3. “The tonsils should never be re- 
moved too soon after there has been an 
abscess or quinsy. An absolute law, which 
should be rigorously followed, is never 
to have your tonsils removed until one 
month after all symptoms have subsided ; 
and they should not. be removed after 
acute tonsilitis, until all sign of inflam- 
mation ts gone. 


4. “Patients with kidney disease should 
defer operation until the functional im- 
pairment has been cleared up, unless, of 
course, it has been detided that the ton- 

are responsible for the ‘kidney con- 

i The removal of the tonsil in the 
diabetic is to be similarly avoided, and 
if found essential, should be preceded and 
followed by a course of insulin treat- 
ment. 


5. One of the most distressing of all 
throat complaints is that of dryness. There 
18 a continual scratchy ache that begs 
and defies relief. Whether the tonsil 
should be removed in cases of this sort, 
it is not easy to say.” 


Again, the doctor must decide. 


6 “Every so often, one hears of ‘the 
tonsil operation terminating fatally. Con- 
sidering the number of tonsils removed, 
- unfortunate outcome is exceedingly 
are. 


_This is where the good doctor fune- 
tions again. If he is as careful as he 
Should be—and good doctors are always 
careful—he will find before it is too late 


Mest of the cases that should not be op- 
tated upon: 


7. “Active tuberculosis of the lungs is 
Vety prone to light up and spread rapidly 
under the depressing effect of operation. 
treatment of all tonsils in the 

should be avoided, if possi- 


You see, there is no hard and fast rule 
removing tonsils. No two cases 

are alike, because no two people are alike. 
with the knowledge of present-day 
and surgeons, I would always 
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Here is the happiest kitchen 
news in a long, long time: 
Perfection has developed an 


entirely new kind of oil 


gasoline. See it at 
et’s. See, too, the 


The new oil range , 
every modern woman wants | 


With short chimneys, or in 
a similar design which burns 


in snow-white porcelain enamel 





Some of the 
297 FEATURES - 


in this new range 
Mandrome, crralgho tneGustas 


Full porcelain enamel. 


Strong steel frame. 


your deal- Built-in “live heat 


ame lini ao 
ning. ur 
other new Foren 


range! With a mew design... Perfection models. Some in Grouped burners, One set back. 
Grouped burners . . . Built-in _ light colors, porcelain enamel koe 
oven . .. Accurate heat indi- or Perfectolac finish. Others One “Big Giant” Supertex 
cator . . . Cleam heat, swift as im satin black. All swift-cook- Controlled tame, 
ges ... And porcelain enamel ing and convenient. Prices, Instant lighting. Instant readi- 
finish in all white or timmed $17.50andup. Yourdealer will sigs sien 
with gay, outdoor colors. no doubt offer you easy terms. thai multiply ooking heat” 
- He. comes either with the ISRO “Rama ee 
p Se EON Bg 7705 ‘Platt Awenme 2 Cnmstond, Oise Ceneeeee ee eae 
Swift, clean heat. 


PERFECTI 
Ozl Burning Ran ges 





ON’. 





free 





T106-492 


** steve for your tittle girl. Exact 
i copy of Perfection range.Also full information 
about the range itself. Please eheck modei which interests you. 

( ) Leng chimney ( ).Shortchimmey ( ) Gasoline, 




















advisability of operations. 


advise that you depend on them about 
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Adventurers Rescued Again, Now 


They’re Off for Mao 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 
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DREAMED of ice cream and cold 

watermelon—and awoke to find us 
still somewhere on the edge of the Sa- 
hara Desert, and still out of water. We 
weren’t entirely out for we each had that 
half-pint in the carbide generators of 
our motorcycles, minus the taste we'd 
taken to see if it was good. 
anything wet would have been good un- 
der those circumstances. 

Jim and I weren’t worrying much be- 
cause, surely, in a day or so a caravan 
would come along. And finally one did. 
A donkey train came over the dune into 
view. Four black drivers with jagged, 
pointed sagas slung over their shoulders 
folluwed a dozen. donkeys .pattering 
through the sand. We asked for water. 
They shook their heads.. Probably want 
to keep it all for themselves, I thought, 
and offered a five franc note. Then two, 
then five. They had no water, it was 
plain. 

“Heinya Lade?” I inquired, pointing 
ahead and then back. We might at least 
learn where we were. 

“Lade.” The shining leader grunted, 
and pointed ahead. So we hadn’t passed 
the village of Lade afterall. It must be 
near then, especially since this donkey 
train was carrying no water. The cara- 
van. passed on, and we began to pick up 
our camp to’ follow, 

An hour later two more donkeys and 
an old black codger and a boy came from 
the same direction. They also had no 
‘water, but the old chap pointed earnestly 
ahead and we gathered that he meant 
water was very near. That news was 
cheering but it didn’t quench our thirst. 
_ I showed him our water can and a five 
franc note and pointed down the road. 
The water may have been less than five 
kilometers away but it was farther than 
five francs, especially since we were 
thirsty enough to pay, for he shook his 
toothless head. I gradually raised my 
offer to twenty-five francs and then the 
old rapscallion reached for the water can 
and the money. I motioned that I’d pay 
on delivery, but he was as suspicious as 
I. Finally we compromised; I gave him 
the money and he left his donkeys for 
security and. then pad-padded off through 
the sand for water. 

“Twenty-five francs,” grumbled Jim. 
“Nearly a dollar and a half. ‘That’s a 
month’s wages here. I hope he’s not 
gone long enough to earn his money.” 

An hour later a procession of five stal- 
wart villagers came hurrying over the 
sand, and each was carrying an earthen 
pot of water! Apparently the first don- 
key frain had carried to Lade the. news 
of the two black machines on round 
wheels and the two white mén who were 
offering serious money for water. And 
then, just to prove that it never rains but 
it pours even in the desert, over the dune 
from. the other direction came our own 
camels, with our baggage, gasoline, and 
three canteens of pure, filtered water 
from the fort at N’Guigmi.. And before 
we had time to unpack the canteens, or 
to boil the other water, voila! here was 
our high-salaried old black watér man 
hurrying back to redeem his donkeys. 

We drank. 

Then we‘ retained the five good villag- 
ers and true and started again flounder- 
ing through the sand on our solo motor- 
cycles. \It was just as hard going as be- 
fore, but\ we enjoyed it. The. very privi- 
lege of being able to sweat, now that we'd 
soaked dur systems with at least a gal- 
lon of water each was worth the effort 
of pushing ‘the motorcycle over such bad 


' 
\ 


It was; 


places as we could negotiate alone. And, 
besides, we had our five black helpers 
who could push a,little, too. 

The oasis and the valley of Lade came 
soon and also a big calabash of fresh 
milk, and two plump pullets, and a poke 
of eggs. It was two hours before we'd 
eaten it all and felt like starting out 
again on our last short dash to the French 
fort at -‘Rig-Rig. The village chief as- 
sured us it was orily ten kilometers but 
our faith in desert distances was long 
since dissipated. We'd take no chances. 

I held up ten fingers to the chief and 
had him muster out the village. From this 
muster of possibilities and impossibilities 
Jim and I selected ten of the nimblest 
younger men and bade the chief order 
them to follow us on foot all the way to 
Rig-Rig. If the going would be good 
we'd run away from them, but they were 
to keep on just the same so as to boost 
us up any dunes we couldn’t make alone. 
Then I showed him two nice shiny one- 
franc coins, worth a nickle each, but 
much more valuable to these people than 
a five-franc paper note. I showed him 
that each man would get two at Rig-Rig. 
That hope, I knew, would insure their 
following us all the way. 

They pushed us up the first big. hill 
out of the oasis basin, and then we roar- 
ed away in intermediate, our motors wide 
open, skidding and slipping like a drunken 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Luke 


OR THE week, October 28-November 3, all interested persons are ashe 
to read Luke. The following interesting questions will be answered in 
reading and may be considered as review. questions at the end of the wee a 


1. To whom was the book of Luke writ- 
ten? Give Luke’s account of the birth of 
John the Baptist. 

2. Give Luke’s account of the birth of 
Christ and the announcement to the shep- 
herds. Tell of Simeon’s blessing and 
Anna’s prophecy. Relate the incidents 
connected with Jesus’ visit to Jerusalem 
when he was 12 years old. 

3. What can you say of the preaching 
of John the Baptist, and why he was im- 
prisoned? Tell of the baptism of Christ, 
his temptation, and how he overcame 
Satan. 

4. Describe the. healings recorded in 
chapters 4 and 5; also the calling of Mat- 
thew, and Christ's eating with publicans. 

5. Where are the twelve apostles named 
in Luke? Outline the sermon on the 
mount as recorded by Luke. Tell of the 
centurion’s faith and the raising of the 
widow’s son. 

6. Describe the parables and healings, 
especially the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


in chapter 8. Describe briefly the ges 
ing out of the twelve, and the feeding. 
the five thousand. Give an accoun 
the transfiguration, also the teaching 
humility. (Chapter 9.) 

a 


7. What is said about sending out 
seventy disciples? Also about how 
inherit eternal life? (Chapter 10.) ’ 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, Whe 
is the Lord’s prayer found in Luke? 
does Christ rebuke the scribes and Pha 
sees? 


8. Describe the parables of chapters 
6. 


9. Give Luke’s account of the instit 
ing of the Lord’s supper, Christ’s going 
the garden, the betrayal, and the t 
What does Luke say of the crucifixion? 


10. Give an account of the different 
pearances of Christ after his resy 
tion, as recorded by Luke. What ch 
did he give his apostles? Where 
the ascension occur? -~--.. 
and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








to Mao. At Rig-Rig, 65 miles away, we 
had hardly three’ gallons left, scarcely 
half enough for all that heavy pulling 
in low gear. And yet I was just a little 
glad-of it. I hate to admit .it here be- 
cause my partner Jim will probably read 
this, but I was pleased just the same. 


“It'll take a week to,send a camel 
to Mao after gasoline,” I reminded Jim. 
“Instead of doing that we can load my 
machine on the back of a camel and I'll 
bump along on another in the caravan 
with the rest of our baggage. There'll 
be just about enough gas to get one ma- 
chine to Mao. You're a better rider than 


A DESERT OASIS AND WELL 


man on skates, and falling about as of- 
ten too. But we made good time and in 
a couple of hours the most barren fort 
of all, the French military station at Rig- 
Rig studded the top of a distant dune. 
A hundred hands pushed us up the hill 
and a bristling young Corsican,a sergeant 
in full command of the post and the only 
white man in that whole district, bade us 
a whacking, royal welcome. 


From that moment things began to 
hum around the*domain of the belliger- 
ent little Corsican. Standing there on 
a mound of sand in the shade of his cas- 
tellated battlements this snappy little 
Napoleon ‘rapped: out orders to have won 
a Waterloo or welcomed a Josephine. ~ 

A corporal’s guard wheeled the bikes 
into. the shade, a portable bar and bat- 
tery of bottled drinks from clear boiled 
water to absinthe itself was presented 
bodily to Jim and me, the cook got or- 
ders and helpers got busy, and the 
American flag was run up on the flag- 
staff over the fort. 

The French government: in Sear 
Africa had agreed to supply us with 
gasoline at Mao. All right. but first get 


I so I'll sacrifice in your favor tlie honor 
of being the first man to cross.the con- 
tinent of Africa on a motorcycle.” 

I think I almost managed to get a few 
tears into my eyes as I suggested this 
heroic sacrifice I was willing to make in 
order to save time and “for the sake of 
the expedition.” 

“You can ride slowly along with me 
and the caravan,” I told Jim, “so you'll 
not need to carry anything on your bike 
but a couple of canteens of water. And 
when you get stuck we'll be right there 
to help you out.” 

“If we could teach a camel to work in 
harness,” said Jim, “I’d take one along 
to pull me up the dunes and over the bad 
places. It’d save gasoline.” 

“And your temper,” I added. “But 
a camel is made to carry loads and not 
to pull in harness. You might as well 
try to rig him up with a power take-off 
or a belt pulley as a work harness. He’s 
not built that way.” I’ve since seen draft 
camels drawing farm wagons in the Nile 
Valley, ‘hitshed singly and in teams, and 
in India I’ve seen these great awkward 
beasts of the desert working beside the 


long-horned, sweatless water bi lo 
pulling freight vans in the crowdéd 
streets. But. nobody in that part 
Africa knew anything about riggin 
camel to pull. 

“Plenty of horses here,” Jim 
gésted. 

“And not a man or beast in this who 
country that ever saw a harness,” I 
minded him. 

Then the sergeant in command of tf 
French fort at Rig-Rig, the cocky 
Corsican, took matters into his own hand 
in his own way. He summoned his g 
black Booboo and barked out a b 
side of commands that should have 
duced a brigade of horse artillery. 
the time he had preened his fea 
down again a half-dozen horses 


stables of the post were brought up 
our inspection along with enough rope 
rig a Wild West show. The migh 
Booboo himself had fetched ‘three nice 
tanned antelope skins. 


out of the skins and rope and hitched a 
horse after horse to Jim’s motorcycle 


side car until we finally found one that” 


would pull the machine right up the fate 

of the tremendous dune from the oasis 6 
the gates of the fort. The motorcycle 
itself was no more of a curiosity to th 

excited villagers than the sight of a horse 
in harness. Another rehearsal: in the’ 
afternoon and then we were ready to 
start. . 


The next morning our trans-Afric mo. 


torcycle expedition must have cut a pret 
ty figure lying there in the sandy court 
yard of the Rig-Rig fort. Jim had te 
moved his side car body and his machine 
was simply a three-wheeled 

trailing on.a short, grass rope behind a@ 
horse. The other motorcycle, side Gar 
and all, was completely dismantled’a 
piled with the rest of our baggage to” 
loaded onto the backs of six 
camels that came grumbling throught 
big fort gates. 

I haven’t .got used to camels 
even after jolting along on the hut 
one of the hard riding brutes for f 
long days. And that morning I paid pi 
ticular attention to the big, sad cre 
that was to carry me. 


browed atoms of the ‘Dark Con ¢ 
with a rag about his loins and a baf 
about the same size on one black 
He trailed a light grass cord which ¥ 
tightened at the other end around’ 
lower jaw of what’ struck me at the 
as being the most uttetly ungainly 0 
God’s creatures. ane 
My three days of racking about 


where on the ort of one of these HiGe 


ots creatures will be described nex! 


{ 





S453 Ses ceresez an 


His master, the ‘4 
cameleer, was simply one of those gp 
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Have all the light and power you need at any time 
with the new, and improved niveread Battorion. 


and 
° tra ates, 
~iaaeered pilot cell, double 
farm ent battery wraloe, backed at 
of auality “ ° 





Get rid of worms bef 
fattening poss, sheep and 
or 


Save Feed, Save Money and 
Increase Profits by Using 
NEMA WORM CAPSULES 
For sale at your drug store 
Bulletin 650 on Hogs and Sheep, 


655 on Poultry, t all about 
using Nema Worm Capsules, 
sent free b 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A 


ANADA WALKERVILLE MT 





coe SE Cheapest Way 


ae oe to Pull Stumps 


10 Bows. 
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COMPLETE RADIO an 
Just what millions of homes have been 1p 
for, 300,000 siready sold. 








HE Progressive Farmer considers it- 
self most fortunate in adding to its 
staff Miss Mary Jessie Stone as associate 
editor to Mrs. W. N. Hutt im the Wom- 
an’s Department. Her wide experience 
will make her a most valuable member 
of the organization. ° 
Miss Stone was born at Clarksville, 
Tennessee, but moved to Callahan Coun- 
ty, Texas, when four years old’ Later 
the family moved to Brownwood, Texas, 
where Miss Stone fimished her high 


MARY JESSIE STONE 


school education, She received her 
diploma from the State College of In- 
dustrial Arts at Denton, Texas, in 1906 
and later took her B. S. degree work 
there. 

Miss Stone taught in country schools 
in Oklahoma. She had 87 pupils in one 


abeut that. She says also that although 
she had never heard of a hot school hunch 
at that time she had the children bring 
milk, potatoes, etc., and made soup on 
cold days. She says she really did the 
first extension home demonstration work 
in Oklahoma although it was not calfed 
that at the time. 

Miss Stone became head of the Home 
Economics Department at the State 
Teachers’ College at Weatherford, Okla- 
homa, and remained in the work until 
Miss L&ura Neel wired her offering her 
the position of district agent in Texas. 
There she served seven years, working 
in 86 counties in North and West Texas. 


In 1922 Miss Stone became associate 
professor of home economics at Peabody 
College, Nashville; Tennessee, having 
household administration methods in 
teaching. and methods in home demon- 
stration work as her specialties. While 
at Peabody she was awarded a scholar- 
ship by the General Education Board. 


In 1925 she left Peabody to become 
state home demonstration agent for 
Louisiana with headquarters at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. This position she left 
to come to The Progressive Farmer. 

Miss Stone has many friends through- 
out a widespread territory, having at- 
tended many meetings, judged at many 
fairs and taken special work at Chicago 
and Columbia universities. At these 
colleges she majored in foods and took 
clothing, textiles, and household adminis- 
tration as minors. 

We feel that Miss Stone’s coming to 
The Progressive Farmer will widen the 
scope of its work still further and will en- 
able its Woman's Department to make it- 
self more and more useful to the half 
million homes into which The Progres- 
sive Farmer goes every week. 

Poh 
ELP prevent colds this year by eat- 
ing plenty of bulky foods and those 
rich im vitamines, such as milk, eggs, 
spmach, carrots, oranges, and cod fiver ail. 





room and says she could write a book” 
































Rotten Today. : 
And its YOUR Fault!” © 


ANY a time “Old Red” or some othér cow im 
your herd feels like telling you that she is feel- 
eke che anak eae cuipedmatllly tear Mander ater 
e t > en won 
pay ay done tiie «Pap ie 
If you only knew she had indigestion, you could 
foresee the coming slump in milk roduction and 
by careful attention and proper avoid it and 
the [oss in profits that always 


“Cheap” Feeds a Common 
Cause of Trouble 
Unable to warn against impending danger, your 
cows and the profits they bring you can only be 
pase oe by feeding a P ose: 4 ration. An unwise 
= ination of nae ‘grade or improper 
ents—changing form frequently cause 

conditions and sickness in your herd which costs 
you heavily. 


Som entee be eye vip k yw se to build and keep 
» plus just the if nts y com- 

ed to turn health into production. 
Thousands upon thousands of dairymen—some who 
feed alfalfa, others who feed clover, still who 
feed timothy—have found, through years of experi- 
ence, that Larro is the one ration that keeps cows in 
the best of health, in the of milking condition, 
and leaves more money feed bills are paid than 
any other ration. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
Detroit - Michigan 


(ok of a 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS + HOGS +» POULTRY 
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For 16 Years A Builder Of Health And Greater Dairy Profits 


Me, 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“1 SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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‘NOW is the Time to Place Your Order for 


Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton Seed 
preduce “The most wonderful cotton 


the world has ever known.” 


Write for Booklet and Price List te 


m2 


a 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Summerour, 


(Successors to H. H. 
Ben 1% 





, the originator of Malf & Half Cotton) 
GEORGIA 








you’re paying for fences why not own them a 
TREND OF THE MARKETS 
gee following are average prices at designated markets, except pean ts 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— Pre-w 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-} 
$0.07 
1.05 
12.50 
14.14 
324 
27 
46 
1.35% 
1.03 


44 
24.00 


1765 
3.12% 
2.00 
1.87%" 


























Chicago :— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. $0.06% 
Potatoes, Wis. Cobblers, cwt. ...... 80 , 
Hogs, average, cWh. .....cceecevees 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. 

Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ....6cssesees 

FIPRE TN, SR os on 5. ULAR Ao ken eb 2 

Bewetsar, e8t0NG TOs os 6 hoi Be Fivise's 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu 

Corn, No. 2 mixed, 

Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ......54..... 

Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom ....4.....- 
New York:— 

Cotton, spot middling, 1. 


Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt.. 1.37 Y, 


* Wealthys. 
SPINDLES IN OPERATION IN SEPTEMBER : 
The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindleg 
in active operation during September, consumption and exports of cotton dure 
ing September of each year, and also for two months ending September 30: 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 


282 323 321 315 30 
Consumption by domestic mills for 
September (in thousands of bales) 492 627 571 483 438 
Consumption by domestic mills for a 
two months ending September 30 ~ in 
(in thousands of bales) 1262 1,071 : 
Exports for September (in* thou- ae - oe vie 734 
sands of bales) 1 6 4 
= va neg Ye a peer P am ctene Exports for two months ending Sep- 4 
o> Saatprenens Fon Bone, Tosee, suas a tember 30 (in thousands of bales) 1064 942 1,174 1,063 1,005-% 
Wire, Seneoth Wire, Nails and Staples. You can 
gore meamey, by Coneing Ws Sie om aeten 

DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 

—don’t DIG post holes. 


Let Us Send You This Book 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga, Dept. & ‘ 


I want to make more money out of my farm. Send 
me your free booklet, “Farming with Fences.” 


Spindles in operation (in millions)... 
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market as the present method invariably 
This is simply common sense.” a 
After making the very original remy 
that “a cow is a small fertilizer facto 
that will pay on every farm,” F.G. Steph 
ens of The Southern Democrat (Oneo 
Ala.) turned to another side of the qie 
tion and encouraged quality in butter 
these words :— 
“There is a great demand in Oneonta | 
good butter. This demand is heveér fully Gy 
plied. Note we said ‘good butter.’ There 
some kinds of butter that cannot be sold @ 
any price, but it can all be good butter 
proper methods are used in making it 
marketing it. It can be made right and. 
can be mark€ted right if‘a little thought 
attention is given to it. If you don’t ki 
how to make marketable butter, find out, 
will pay you, and you will not have to go 
Birmingham to find a market for it.” 
Tift County, Georgia, is turning m 
attention to breeding. The Tifton G 
sette is authority for our statement, 





TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH | 








T THIS time when, as The Sheffield 

(Ala.) Standard says, “The farmer 
is being overwhelmed with promised re- 
lief,”.a bit of scientific and practical in- 
formation from The LaGrange (Ga.) 
Graphic suggests a way farmers really 
can and do help themselves. Here it 
is :-— 

“Scientists tell us that every square mile 
of air over the earth’s surface contains twenty 
million tons of nitrogen. It is only recently 
that this vast storehouse has been tapped. 
In the past 20 years the amount of nitro- 
gen so secured, we are told, has increased 
from 1 per cent to 57 per cent of.the world’s 
supply.” 

The Waycross Georgian carried the 
same idea a step further by printing 
this :— 


“To save a big fertilizer bill next year, the 
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falk over fencing with your County Agent 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turm your. lus poultry, 
eggs, plants into 





Eight Years ( 416 issues ) for $ 
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Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 


If you have an extra su 
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an on us 
a small fied ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 


little. 











HERCOMITE 


A. Low-Cost Dynamite 
for Land - Clearing _~ 


Its advantages: 
Stronger 
Easier and safer to use 
More cartridges in a hundred pounds 


’ Resists moisture better 


Compan 





\ 
; 


POORER EHH EEE EEE SHHEHEEHEHHEHESEEHEH HEHEHE EHEE SOR HH HE 
. 


Name and Address 


Hercomite has been developed by the Hercules Powder 
y after exten-ive experimental work and we 
recommend it as the Most Dynamite for the Least Money. 


\ : (INCORPORATED) : 
\\ 935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. a 
\Please send me a free copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the 














farmer would do well to sow the Austrian 
winter pea right away on his land on which 
the crops have been gathered. This pea is 
said to serve as a good cover crop during the 
winter, adds fertility to the soil, and can be 
gathered as hay in the spring. After gath- 
ering the hay the stubble is to be turned 
under, and helps to add more fertility to the 
soil.” : 

It is getting to be a fact that in this 
country the successful farmers are found 
in those sections where cooperation is 
known and practiced. Witness this evi- 
dence from The Moultrie (Ga.) Ob- 
Server :-— f ; 

“The raisin growers of California will pick 
only half of their crop this year. The re- 
mainder will rot on the vines. The growers 
are organized, and they are working their 
heads. Instead of taking the loss from a 
‘crop surplus’ they will let the consumers 
take the loss. They will market only half 
the crop and hold the price up where it is 
profitable. Action of this sort is all that is 
needed to make farming as profitable in this 
country as manufacturing.” 


Codperation has made _ considerable 
headway among Southern cotton produc- 
ers, but, as is pointed out in The Roan- 
oke (Ala.) Leader, the way is so plain 
it is hard to see why many more do not 
join in the movement. Said its editor :— 


“It is difficult to understand why the peo- 
ple of the South, the cotton growers in par- 
ticular, cannot see their salvation in the co- 
6perative marketing of their one big money 
crop. In the nature of the case it comes 
into. their hands practically all at once. But 
also in the nature of the case it must be sold 
at a sacrifice if all is thrown on the market 
as soon as gathered. These two simple state- 
ments of familiar facts ought to be sufficient 
to show that cotton farmers need to pool 
their interests, market their cotton gradually 
through a well fi d, well- d organi- 
zation, drawing part of the price at the time 
the cotton is delivered, and quit glutting the 
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says :— 


“Tift County shipped a carload of fine f 
to Florida Tuesday, to be used for breed 


purposes in that state. 


This is just the 


ginning of Tift County’s development 


purebred hog county. 


If the present pro 


is fully carried out, in a few years Tift 


be shipping purebred hogs to all sections of 


the South. Why 


not make Tift a pu 


dairy cow county, too, and help to supply th 


demand for purebred dairy cows?” Ree 


The editor of 


reproduced the above in his own columms) 
these 


and added 
tions :— 


The Moultrie Obs 


interesting obse 


“There has always. been an inviting 


for the breeder. 
do not care to do 


breeds. This is true in hogs and cattle, ie 
in poultry, and true in all staple farm crope 


The rank and file of 


their own development 


“The majority of men prefer to buy 


_to saving seed. 


The dairymen and wi 


raisers will always be buying ‘improved stock 
There will be a market for-the type of Ii 


that are superior. 
a profitable line. 
that will bring div 


of work that means the development 


Tift Cotnty has ¢ 
It -ig not only a bu 
idends, but it is a pro 


great livestock industry in the county y 
blessing to surrounding territory where | 


purebred stock is 


marketed.” 











terns ordered 


at one time, 0 © 


Pern of each pattern, 2 cents. Two Pa 


stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
our name and address plainly on your 


sheet, being sure 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy 


to state number and 


of our new Fall and 


ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and ¢@ 
tains attractive styles for fall and wit 


suggestions regarding 


a good select of 


ifts that can be @ 


embroidery. Send 15 


at home, ston of embroider for children” 


today for your copy, addressing Fashi a 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. ~© 
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Savannah, Fence & Roofing 


PF-2 Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 

me FREE SAMPLES. Direct F 
F id and FRE 
FING AND BUILDING BOOK, 
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W. W. THOMAS, the Original 
- STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN 


supplies strong, tested, pure bred 


fine plants at very low prices. Get 
our 


Strawberry Growers Guide—Free 


” W.W. Thomas Co., Dept. 48, Anna, Ill. 





‘CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 
DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ~- 
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E 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 

The cheapest power 
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"@y, Winter or Summer. 

oiling but once a 

- Timken Roller Bear- 

ll. Bearing Turnta- 

uns in the lightest 
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Tabor savers. 
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Ae COTTON MARKET | 


fh doa cotton market has been gradually 
gathering strength and its present 
position \is the highest in more than two 
months. ' Encouraging signs predominate 
on the market hori- 

zon. Developments 

worthy of special no- 

tice during the past 











week were as fol- 


lows :— 

1. The ability of 
the market to hold 
up recently during 
the period of heavy 

GILBERT GUsteB hedging sales shows 
a broad demand 
from both trade and speculative sources. 


2. Consumption of lint cotton by do- 
mestic mills during September was 
492,000 bales compared with 527,000 
bales in August and 627,000 bales in Sep- 
tember last year. While consumption de- 
clined slightly from the preceding month, 
September had only 22 working days 
compared with 25 in August, so that the 
daily rate of consumption was higher in 
September. 

3. Mill stocks of cotton on September 
30 were only 720,000 bales, the smallest 
since August, 1925, and equal to only 
about six weeks’ supplies at the current 
rate of operation. 


4. While cloth trade was not stimu- 
lated as much as expected by the Gov- 
ernment report, most of the improvement 
shown in the previous month has been 
maintained. Some mills have sold their 
output of certain types of cloth up to 
the end of the year and goods prices are 
generally steady to firm. New buying 
may show a lull for a while as the re- 
cent spurt has supplied some of the im- 
mediate wants of converters and dis- 
tributors. However, mills will ‘be busy 
using cotton to fill orders on hand and 
making shipments of goods to customers. 


5. The foreign service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that a further decline in spinning 
and weaving activities occurred in the 
European cotton industry during August 
and September, but that the low point of 
operation probably will be reached very 
soon. Seasonal improvement has already 
occurred in incoming orders for both 
spinning and weaving mills. At the same 
time, margins are hot altogether satis- 
factory and the trade is reluctant to 
make important commitments. 


The fact that mill and trade stocks of 
cotton goods are decreasing in Europe 
indicates that production has fallen below 
consumption, justifying the anticipation 
of a better tone. European spot markets 
have been: relatively active recently as 
foreign spinners’ takings for the season 
to date have been relatively-low and they 
are beginning to need raw cotton. 


6. Trade reports from Manchester, 
England, indicate that the recent large 
inquiry has been maintained, that there is 
steady buying of cloth for India, that 
news from China continues to show im- 
provement, .and .that. some increase in 
sales of goods to that country has oc- 
curred. “Trade demand for raw cotton 
in the United Kingdom is fairly active. 


While the cotton market may saw 
back and forth at this level, it now ap- 
pears set to work higher. At least, no 
sizable decline is probable if the period 
of hesitation should continue, and ulti- 
mately, a very substantial advance can be 
looked forward to with great confidence. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


oe 


Siento members work with the county 
and home demonstration agents in 
securing seed, fertilizefs, pigs, calves, 
hatching eggs, etc; plan to keep up in- 
terest in work and secure 100 per cent 
records; select 4-H club teams; hold 
club fairs, raise funds to send members 
to annual short course, etc. 





Chains the moment roads become 
the least bit slippery, for WEED Steel 
Chains grip to give tires sure trac- 
tion. The sturdy steel cross chains 
take firm hold in soft going.” They 
stop side-slipping, prevent skids. 

Look over your WEED Chains today. 
Put them in shape for fall mud and 
WEED Chains are sold by better 
dealers everywhere. Identify them by 
their red connecting hooks, gray gal- 
vanized side chains and brass plated 
steel cross chains with the name 
“WEED” stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


WEED CHAINS Gri / : 




















Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to o bey Phe Progrese mene 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. t forget, The 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you Fn md ‘ban 

















& KEITH HATS - 


$5.00 see all the style and 

ti of ne: $6.00 to $8.00 
uys style plus more quali 

In all popular colors, aie 


Made in — factory. Sold 


and distributed through two 
big organizations. 


HARRIS-POLK HAT Co. 
Kerra Brotuers & Co. 
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VULCAN Plows he d 
eeeneie aududly 


Seach, Webawnnt 


that make fi The Cor- 
sacha og 
t feature—makes this 


ilding good seer = poin cut its way 
thru eet che these years have ~ easily into hard ground. shin-piece 
Od ne nc male ae and mold board are chilled at exactly the 


day, as always, che purchave of a VULCAN 


right places to insure keen cutting and 
Plow means getting most for your money, wearing 


long with no sacrifice of strength. 


The VULCANis properly shaped to handle You can do an easier and far better job of 

the man who it and the with the VULCAN. There is a 
team that pulls it. are many dis- size and style for every purpose and every 
tinctive in soil condition. 


See your VULCAN dealer or write us direct for complete information in regard to VULCAN 
—Plows—Harrows—Cultivators—Stalk Cutters— 
THE VULCAN PLOW. COMPANY, Evansville, ind. 











SOSSSROSSIOI I OGISS 
Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- oj 

W iste If in writing advertisers and ordering goods #& 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer,’ and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 





trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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(Concluded from page 11) 


| derly, and then softly sob. Roses for re- 
membrance of what might have been! 

Two years. 

Whenever he saw her Niccoli’s smile 
was as quick and joyous as ever; his 
steps to her side were as eager as of 
yore. And her eyes were as loveful when 
gazing on him, but deep down her tender 
heart began to bleed. 

Three years. 

“Tommy,” said Mr. Donovan, surrep- 
titiously motioning the elder boy to his 
side, “Mary looks a little worried. Don’t 
you think she’s getting sort of thin? She 
and Niccoli haven’t quarreled, have they ?” 


replied Tommy. “They don’t 
They sure are stuck on each 


“No, sir,” 
ever fuss. 
other.” 

It was in July that Niccoli got a raise 
of five dollars, with good promises for 
the future; the captaincy of the ferry 
was in the offing. He was triumphant, 
and began to save. 

Four years. 

Niccoli’s mother had to be taken to a 
hospital ; she came back better but all his 
savings were gone. Manfully he sought 
to hide the dejection that crowded his 
eyes. 

Mary desperately begged: “Forget me! 
Go with other girls, Niccoli, please! 
There are so many deserving ones, fit for 
a good fellow like you. Forget me, oh, 
forget me.” 

“There’s just one girl for me,” he said 
stubbornly. “I get her or none at all.” 

“Oh, Niccoli! Niccoli!” and she was 
sobbing in his arms. 

“Tt seems to me,” he gently teased, “that 
one of the boys was telling me the other 
night about a chap down in your office 
who liked you pretty well—and he makes 
a dandy salary, too!” 

“I’m a one-man woman, sir!” she re- 
butted flippantly, and kissed him long and 
with tender passion. 


Vv 


Love is steadfast as the sun, the moon, 
the stars. 

Another year made five. WNiccoli’s hair 
was turning gray around the temples. 
Mary’s father had begun to worry about 
her; she was getting thin, and sort of 
absent-minded, apathetic. As if she were 
brooding. He knew, oh, he knew—but 
what could he do? The rebellion in him 
increased. Tommy sold papers now, and 
Jimmy had a job Saturday afternoons; 
but they couldn’t nearly support them- 
selves. 

“This way to the Statue ferry! Take a 
nice, cool boat ride! See Miss Liberty, 
the grandest wonder in the world! Edu- 
cational! Entertaining! Patriotic! And 
only thirty-five cents! Don’t go back 
home without seeing the Statue of Lib- 
erty! Just thirty-five cents!” 

“T declare!” It was the school marm 
from Missouri ejaculating. “I do believe 
that’s the same announcer that was here 
five years ago, Emily! Don’t you think 
he’s real handsome, in a lonely tragic sort 
of way? But he fooks more than five 
years older, seems to me.” 
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other lucky: girl! 


“Niccoli, it’s goodbye! For good. I 
mean it! Five years! Oh, God!” 

“Sweetheart!” he was heartbroken. He 
supplicated : “I can’t live without you, hon- 
est. I never could care for anyone else.” 

“You must! You will! You shan’t feel 
tied to me—I free you, free you for all 
time!” 

“Mary, dearest!” he pled, but her ava- 
lanche of words rushed irrevocably on, 


“Five years!” She was stony-eyed. 
“And nothing’s"Wappened! And soon it’l! 
be ten! Fifteen! Twenty! And we'll be 
old, bent and worn! No, dear, don't you 
see,” she begged, “it’s beginning to be 
torture, slow torture! -I can't stand it! 
I free you before it’s too late for some 
One extra: you could 


Brave Fearts and True © 


. whereby, provided you two were not married 






~The Progressive® 





manage, but not four! And don't 
of me; li get along all right!” Gen 














hysterically. “We'll never see cach oi 
again after this!” = 
“Mary!” 








“No, no, Niccoli! Keep away! Duy 
touch me!” 
She rose to her feet, he with her. 
A silence. A watch ticked a li 
and then they were in each other's « 


“Hold me close, Niccoli! Tight! 
' Kiss me hard, hard! Niccoli, I hear 
heart beat!” 


“Your heart, Mary! Tell me coil 
love you’; say it once more, please, : 
heart !” 


“IT love you, my Niccoli!” 

Seconds, precious seconds. 

“Goodbye, Niccoli.” 

“Goodbye, dearest sweetheart.” 
VI 


Steps, slow steps and then fast 
And then silence. Black minutes. 
hours. A night of wretched 
Five years—and for nothing! What 
mockery! What irony! God in Heaven! 


“Niccoli, oh, Niccoli? You up?” ~ 
“Yes, mother, in a moment.” 


“Tt’s just the postman come, dear. ‘“ 
letter for you.” 6 


At the breakfast table apathetically he 
opened .it, and read— xy 


Dear Mr. Fornel: This legal firm represents | 
a client, Mr. A. S. Van Horst, the well known 
cotton broker. Five years ago last May 
you saved his small and only son from oe 
ing when the child and his tutor were an. 
excursion to the Statue of Liberty. oa 

It took some time and trouble to establish | 
you definitely as the rescuer for you we 
modest enough to escape the curious crowd 
and thus disclaim all public praise and com 
sequent newspaper publicity. This fact @ 
impressed Mr. Van Horst that he orders 
thorough investigation made of you and your 
life, for which liberty I trust you will fom ~ 
give him. 

At any rate, our investigators reported that 
you lived an exemplary life, and that you 
with a feeble old mother to support, were 
gaged to a young girl, the sole provider dor 
an invalid father and two very young broth- 
ers. It soon became very apparent that you 
two placed loyalty and affection to your se 
spective families above your own loves snl — 
desires. This fact impressed our client anew 
with your sterling character, and to such mi 
extent that four years ago he had drawn ap 
in this office a rather quixotic agreement 






























































































awe oooh ee beah save St ae ae 


for five years from the date of the discovery ~ 
of you as the child’s rescuer, you were © 
receive the sum of $25,000 not as a reward © 
for saving the boy, but primarily or | 
client’s mark of esteem and admiration eA 
real man, and who, with his betrothed, made — : 
loyal sacrifices for their families. Sal 
The check is now at this office awl 
you. Mr. Van Horst suggests that he 
be glad to advise you as to a profitable in- 
vestment for it—that is after you deduct the 
expenses of a honeymoon! We beg to remail, 7 
Yours very truly, } 


Ace 
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“Levy & Company, wholesale grocers,” 
it’ was Mary Donovan's sweet, patient | 
voice at the phone. - = 

“Oh, Mary, sweetheart! May I see ~ | o 
you at noon? Listen to this!” And son - 
eeorer pepe 4 
most incredulous news. a 

“I’m resigning, Mr. Levy,” she told 4 
her employer that afternoon as she 
pared to leave the office. 

“Heh? Heh? What for? Not mada 
you? I could raise you five maybe. 
been good, steady girl, Miss Donovan.” | 


“I’m getting married, Mr. Levy,” 
smiled, a beautiful, transfiguring 

“Oh,” he said, and smiled, too. 
was explanation enough! 
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‘How to cure 


| Hfyou demand of the meat you cure 
© more than ordinary flavor, you will 
> beinterested to know that the pur- 
gy and mildness of the salt you use 
makes the difference you desire. 


Pure, snowy-white Diamond 
~ Grystal Salt has long been the fa- 
yored salt for producing sweet, 
wellflavored meats of unusual 
keeping qualities. Because Dia- 
mond Ecystal is mild and free from 
bitter impurities, it does not leave 
4 “too salty” taste—and because it 
’ # uniform in size and dissolves 
readily, it thoroughly penetrates 
every fibre of the meat and brings 
out the natural, luscious flavor. 


Remember, there is a Diamond 

Salt for every farm use— 

for table and for cooking, for can- 

ning, for buttermaking and cheese- 

making, for live stock. Always ask 

for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


Diamond Crystal Smoked Salt—requir- 
ing no smoke-house to perfectly cure 
meats——is smoked with pure hickory 
wood. Made both as complete cure — 
sugar, salt petre, etc., having been accu- 
rately blended by us ...0r you can buy 
pure Diamond 
Crystal Smoked 
Saltand blend the 
necessary ingred- 
ients yourself. 


FREE 

curing 
meats at home 
should own this 
valuable booklet, 
“How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure 
Pork.” Write to- 
day for your free 
topy. It has help- 
ed thousands pro- 
duce better cured 
meats. 
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$11, St. Clair, Mich. 
send me, free, the booklet, “Howto 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 


A een eo 
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Biciously flavored 
‘Hams and Bacons 





+ we-all’s kin’ o’ folks. 


MORE SENSE 


Mrs. Jones (wearily)—“I wish my husband 
had more sense. He’s always in the wrong.” 

Mrs.-Brown (more wearily)—“I wish mine 
had less. He’s always in the right.” 


CURIOSITY 
“Weah you-all bin?” 
“Looking foah work.” 
“Man! Man! Yoah cur’osity gonna git you 
into trouble yit.” 


SOUNDS LOGICAL 
“Men are more valuable than women.” 
“What utter nonsense!” 
“Tt’s a fact. Every man has his price; but 
brides are given away.” 


IN A HURRY 


Bandit (to bank teller)—“And get a move 
on you! Don’t you know I can’t park-my car 
out there but for 15 minutes?” 


AN OPPORTUNIST 
“What is an opportunist?” 
“One who meets the wolf at the door and 
appears the next day in a fur coat.” 


PALE OR DARK? 
Lady (to clerk)—“I want to buy some lard.” 
Grocer—“Pail?” 
Lady—“I didn’t know it came in two shades,” 


TO BE SURE HE COULD 


“What does a fellow mean ‘when he says 
that he can manage his wife?” 

“He means that he can make her do any- 
thing that she wants to do.” 


DEFINING IT EXACTLY 

She—‘Marriage is a pottery.” 

He—“You mean lottery, dear?” 

“No, I mean pottery—a place for making 
family jars.” 

A GOOD TIME 

“Now, Johnny,” said the mother of the 
young hostess to the little boy guest. “I 
want you to feel perfectly at home.” 
“Huh,” growled Johnny, “I don’t want to 
feel at home. I want to have a good time!” 


WHAT HE PREFERRED 


Mother—“And how would my little son like 
to have a nice birthday cake with six candles 
on it—one for each year?” 

Little Son (politely)—“If it’s all the same 
to you, Mother, I'd rather have six cakes 
and one candle.” 


MODERN HISTORY 


During the history lesson the teacher ask- 
ed the question “What do you know about 
Margaret of Anjou?” 

“She was very fat, sir,” answered one boy. 
This was mew to the teacher and he asked 
for the lad’s authority. 
“It’s in the book, sir: 
stoutest supporters was 


_” 


‘Among Henry's 
Margaret of An- 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
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FOLKS CALLS DEY SINS 
DEY “WEAKNI SS“ BuT 
HITS DE STowTEs’ 


THING BovT Mos’ 
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Dem new folks up de big road, dey's 
Dey laks possum 
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, Army and Police \ 
Gives six to eight months ser- 
ce. Made of dark wa- 
terproof Elkskin leather. Fac- 
tory Price of this Shoe is 
$5.67. You pay only 


"3.67 


plus post- 


Money back if age,.or you 
satisfied on can send 
arrival. only .$3.87 


NATIONAL SHOE MFG. CO., 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retai Rawleigh'’s Good 
Health Products reg Bm eon Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 
month or more clear profit. your own 


Be 
boss. No selling c-Produets, Guth | Ww 
supply everythi: Outfit, Sales 
aul Baden Methods. Profits 


month. No lay off. year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods the most busi- 
ness. White 


people 
THE W. T. RAWLEIGH 
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Dept. J-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN 








letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
would cost $16,000 for postage alone. Cost of 
, addressing and mailing would be 
im addition. It is economy for you or the 
manufacturer to advertise instead of sending 
out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
products. 


BE MY PARTNER 32 


Sure repeaters. Your 
Sample Case. Auto a unnecessary. 
exclusive terri - 8 Pres. 
CARNATION CO. Dept. 2553, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many acivertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 


Georgia-Alabama_ . Ga., Ala., and Fla 6c a word 
State plainly pare ag ae Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 72 os 
what editions you Mississippi Valley. 100,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER -mbrstars Carottriae-Viretai a eee fe 8 word 8.50 per inch 
arolinas- Vir, a. Bout pa wor 8.50 i 

All five editions. . Whole South 27.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
yn aT p ieee tannee, two weeks Your ad set in — type oct 
pnd genni Write pia “ ‘Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. SM see 
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PLES OS al ta 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION NURSERY STOCK . OATS , 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT Wanted.—Wild Crab Apples. Write quantity, price. “Beod Oats.—Pure Hastings 100-Bushel @ 


Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants; all the leading are 
Big yields, low coste is the ‘anewer Bale-to-acre Yarieties. Postpaid: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75. Collect: Tennessee Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn. prolific known ; rust proof; best everywhere; $1, 
land in rich delta of Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana 000, $ 5,000, $4.50. First class plants shipped Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. Fuir View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. a 
Lowest prices, terms like rent; also share crop and Promptly." Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats; free trom 
propositions. Hurry for 1929. Write Southern Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston Wake- Fruit a trees, ornamentals. Large stock. £Ta8s, wild onion, cheat; bushel $1.10. 
‘Attuvdat Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. field and Early Flat Dutch: $1.35 per thousand post- Best varieties. ne, Fight. Seleemen wanted. Con- Catalogue free. ‘Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn, 
paid or 70c per thousand express collect. Immediate cord Nursery, pean RYE 
ALABAMA shipment. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. Plant McKa a. Gaeien eT ———e 
Good level farm for sale near junior high school. Frostproof Cabbage plants. Wakefield and Early All and receive life income. Also Fruit and Ornamental Abruzzi Rye: 20 bushels up, $1.70; 5 
Write for information, Cal Pearce, Detroit, Ala. Heed, 90c per thousand 000. Be 20¢ hundred. 5.000, trees. Catalogue free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss, $1.80. H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C, 
.75, postage collect. i Plants and prompt service TO 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS guaranteed. True Plant Company, Florala, Ala. BUDDED PECA TREES uae as a BACCO 
The home of watermelons, strawberries, C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage, Collard, and Onion lants: CAN paper bags Pes, reclesned, treated. Fitty cemea 
ans, corn, vetch;, soybeans. On the 200, 40c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. fal Baetod 2 2 H. P. Webb, Stem, N. 
Sashery Plateau, tn Autauga County, terms to dealers. ‘Satisfaction not Mt .-J Tater- Standard varieties; shipment in season. - - 
we have thousands of acres for sale in state Plant Co., ‘Thomesrille, Ge., and Lavcedale, Mies Fine root system, moderate prices. Long VETCH 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes Be featereet GPiee. howe sj and Collard term Credit allowed to land owners. Write ely ae a4 oe page, ite pound 
5; postp: : quantities, lle pound noculation : 
already jst Writes egret + price and $1 thousand: 5,000, $4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed or for details. bushel size 60c; 3 bushel size 93.5. cash eis 
on easy terms. e for booklets, lists, etc. money back, Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Cofer Seed Company, Athens, Ga. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY Georgia. BASLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. For Sale,—Austrian Winter Poss. Hale 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. ; Cabbage plants and Collard pleats now ready, an Lockhart, Ala. Crimson and Sweet Clover, Winter Lawn . 
leading varieties, ices by parcel post, postpaid: ruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, Barley, " 
FLORIDA Hi for $1.10. 10; 1, 690 for $2. By express. any quantity, . Plant Bem, beed-ep eae Possns gna neve. a ae B Bye, Puig ~ ; = ae 7 le 
Fertile crea highway, : per_ 1,000. r now. ‘action guara: neome for life. earing trees; heavy yields. 
land a, B.S yd jis Rigg = Beaver = D, Fuiwood, Tifton, Ga. Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- wiowten ie ne By og 0 peook os, 
— ; fururtous fruits ene te year round ; Winter heading Cabbage, Geomia Collards and Ber- ‘0% Miss. pound in broken sacks; f.0.b. Savannah. WN 
small cas and poultry very profitable. $25 to $100 acre, muda Onion plants. Early and late varieties. By Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; for the inoculation, per bushel size (60 
a payments, balance when land produces. parcel post prepaid: 500 f a 3-2 1,000, $2. Express best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- $1 -delivered. Good inoculation is important to 
Orlando, Fila. collect: 5,000 0,000, 20,000, $17.50. Order mertfals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, yetch, clovers, alfalfa, winter peas. NitrA-@ 
‘LOUISIANA now. Satisfaction ek Coleman Plant Farms, Arkansas. produced successfully for fifteen years in the § 
Tifton, Ga. Nursery Stock.—Papershell Pecans, Satsuma and erms cash. The NitrA-Germ Company, Sa’ 


Attention a 100 choice, well 1 = 7 
for sale or ren Located in rich Mississlp y vile Real frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown on Hamlin Oranges, Kumquats, Grapefruit, Japan Per- MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
of Louisiana. Writs Jas. P. Allen, St. Joseph, La. top of Lookout Mountain; free of disease and insects. simmons, Grapes‘ and Roses. Write Johnson Nurseries, 
Leading varieties. Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. Monticello, Fla. All varieties seed Oats, Rye, Vetch, ete. Hy 
MISSISSIPPI Send no money; pay the postman; we know our plants = mnnaad carat’ a fall plant. Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga 
492 acres, good all round farm, 5 miles Bogue Chitto, %f¢ ood and.we're not afraid for you to be the judge. 4,7 °OH, "Re int ornamental shrubs. evergree Hardy Alfalfa seed, $8.50 bushi 
Miss. 20 ins valley, 2 miles Edinburg, Texas, Now ready. Sand Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, {0S now. | Beautiful ornamental wine’ Farme Nur. ardy Alfalfa seed. $8.50 per bushel. 
e acres . , . Alabama our catalog before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- $4.50. Both test 95% pure. Return seed if 
Each : series, Bolling, Ala. isfactory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


$5,000, half cash. Dr. May, Port Gibson, Miss. 
DEWBERRIES * Poach and Apple tree. 95; $7.50 {Ry and =, Rye: Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5. %. Oats: 
Y ° : — $ 50 1,000; ¥ “ ‘omplete assortment » » vines, orna a pier and Rustproof, 5 bushels $4. Peanuw 
Good farms, 20 acres up; low prices; gen ner Lene igo ante Ghesten’ ‘Ala.  »’ trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors stock, 96-pound bags Runner variety $4.30 
j : KUDZU al T Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Spanish $5. Ruert ion Bape, 20; — 
Superior Land Company, AAD Milam eae Reet Se te Globe, pound. su 
Antonio, Texas. udzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- p= - frets, eee eee Led arrel 85 ga 
> aie that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, ° sg Pee a $ : 4 
en a SEEDS (Ine, $50,000), Enterprise, Ala, 


PLANTS STRAWBERRY saans POULTRY AND om 


Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and lies by mail. Brerbesring strawberry plants, extra large variety, Wilson Soybeans, $1.90 bushel; Virginia Soybeans, 
Best work and service. P. 0. Box L Birmingham, $1_per_hundred, postpaid. 1. Hattaway, Biskely, Ga. $2 bushel; bags extra. Recleaned, new crop. Joseph Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and supplies 
Als. omer pune, a eng gg Pe Aromas; FE. Holland, Milford, Delaware. Best work and service. ~P Box PP. 7 
young plants, inspected, moss packed ‘ th d. " pI my 2 3 
RR RC, ae Plant Co., Alia, Ark, COTTON Ala. 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. Tonay ondyke Sereweerey plants; inspected, certified : John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half BABY CHICKS 
500. 1.50; 1,000, $2.75; mailed. 1,00 2.25, express- cotton. enderson, Tenn. Accredited chicks, 7c up. 12 best varieties, 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION ed; 10,000 up, $2 thousand. Gainesville Plant Farm, Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 uick maturing money makers. Free catalog. 
Fancy selected Cabbage se expressed: $1.25, 1,000, SSeesee Ga. bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. ‘arms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 
R. 0. Parks, Pisgah, N. d Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke and Aroma, Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, Blue Ribbon blooded chicks make profitable 
Cabbage, Collard and Te Onion plants: 500, $1. i per thousand; Mitchell and Premier, $2.50 thou- Lavonia, . broilers. Write for our “low prices and. further 
50c 95c. Plant Exchange, Valdosta, Ga, ee. ig on and —- guaranteed. V. P. HALF AND HALF ticulars. . Blue Ribbon Hatchery, ‘atlanta, “a 
oem, Onion; leading varieties. $1, 1,000; 5,000, ee eireaetbet a ee . Tents Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading bree 
$4. 50; 10,000, $7.50. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. Ten thousand Aroma and Klondyke strawberry plants. PLANTING COTTON SEED $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chie 
Barly Jersey frostproof Cabbage Sante: 500, 7 The: Sixty cents per one hundred; five dollars per thousand. < patie dhe ow Mathis Farms, Box 116, Pa 
1,000, $1.25; postage paid. RB Re me ‘neville, Ga’ Polyantha, Yellow on Wisteonis Ner- Our free catalog shows from its many tes- Gunes Guile «ide tam ae Ge 
. . : 50 per 100; $10 per 1,000. Roman Y nase timonials and Experiment Station tests will please you. Barred Rocks, Reds and ited et last 


Hyacinths, 40¢ per dozen, Write J. 
Plants. ae + ya and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda Weems, Union ‘Springs, ‘Alay that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half horns. Write for prices. Garner’s Hatchery, 


Onion plants: $1, 1,600. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, h : A saa: Campbell, Ala 
Soren. Strawberry Plants.—We produce the very best; qual- is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton — : — oT = 
0.d.—“‘Plants, not promises.’’ Cabbage, Collards, rival guaranteed. Improved Kiondyke, ‘Missionary. =: known. Address 100, $10: heave aives $o° "Frepeld tn peel 
onions See Ser Seance PN SR, VERRY celsior, Lady Thompson: 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. boxes, no overheating; live delivery. Ozark 
5,000, $12.50; f.0.b. here. Mastodon, Everbearing, have Westphalia, Mo. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, quick shipments; all va- berries 8 months in the year: 25, $1.25; 50, $2.25; 100, B. L. Moss’ Pure Half-and-Half.—Experience con- We are now taking orders for baby chicks and 
rieties. 500, @5c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., $3; postpaid. 250, $4.50; 500, $8.50; 1,000, ‘$16.50. Lots vinces me this is the greatest money making cotton j,.° 000 °¢or December and January delivery, © 
Tifton, G: of 250 up, express collect. Beautiful catalog in colors in the world. Write for booklet and prices. B. L. 9° WP’ od mancred White Leche 
Early Cabbage plants now ready, $1 thousand, ex- free. send for copy today. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Moss, Soso, Miss quoted on application. Wind Hill Farm, Rt. 1, 

ho .geren post collect. Guarantee Plant Co., Judsonia, Ark. OATS ton, Ala. 

rw 83 NURSERY STOCK G 
jood sound Fulghum seed Oats, some — mixed GAMES 
Send no money; ¢.o.d.; frostproof Cabbage plants now = gus nee boshel new bass at 94.60 per bag, £.0.b. J. 0. 
600, Ge; 1.000, $1. Manderd Plant Co., ¢,Surubbety. Roos, Dube. Write for catalogue ee itech Boeliman, On. For. Sale,—Black Red Cuban Pit Game an 
> pullets, $1.50 each. B. D. Whigham, Louisville, 
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Cabbage Plants, leading yarieties, prompt shipments. 
Postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50, John B. Pope, Fitz- LEGHORNS 
gerald, Ga. Brown Leghorns.—Proven merit. Choice bi 
stock reasonable. Circular. J. B. Howser, Bo 


a 
Frostproof winter heading Cabbage plants: 500, $1; = 
1,000, $1.50; 3,000, $4; postpaid. W. H. Branan, Missigsiogt. 
Gordon, Ga. Try our Single Comb White Leghorn pul 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 1,000, i a Son ee Py de Bn 


f.0.b., - a 1,000, postpaid. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasvi a. 

Early Cabbage plants ‘now ready. 500, 5e: 1,000, To any son or daughter of an Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, WYANDOTTES 

$4.50; all delivered; cash with order. J. H f ill 22 df id- Fine Silver Wyandottes oy Ferris White 
Sriep! Fender Ga rane? or Mississippi farmer we will pay cents per poun or mi Highest laying strains. $1.50 to $2.50 each. Dr, 
r, . n Coleman, Millport, Ala. 

Extra large Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: cas ees 6 to ue applied ae tuition in our college upo ep 
.. Siesth’ oo Satisfaction guaranteed. lant elivery of warehouse receip waits Weiner Sie dae —_ nd 
xO. lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Als. 


10h, 'Sio “toot, i660) S128; pope “eee'S Ht Alabama’s Largest and Best Equipped Business College TURKEYS 
panne nn Mant B k Thomas Brothers, 
Cabbage and Collard plants: 800, 6c; 500, 90c: Write or Call for Large Free Catalog. mati has: 


1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Express collect, per 1,000. P ble. © 
= ‘Plant Co., Carrsville, Va. ‘ < re urebred Narragansett turkeys reasonable. ate 
e logue free. Sadie H. Ball, Horse Cave, Ky. © 
rostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, 200 for T5e: Day and Night Classes planting Every Week : wich = = 
1,000 for 4.50 pres, Wie Se arses petaphiet. 866 students enrolled last year. Tuition low. Fully Accredited. __ CANARIES 
= — Canaries $5.—Make deposit for Xmas 
Frostproof Cabbage, Onion and Collard plants: 200, Guareaten. beg “Mrs OW. <a Slaughter, 
23a (esa = | ALVERSON BUSINESS COLLEGE |} = 
a ston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. a 
ze and Onion plants: 100, 30c; 300, T5c; 500, Sean x ; 
Ps eh, ge gr mee Satlataction Bn. | 2021 First Ave. ROBERT E. ALVERSON, Pres. Birmingham, Ala, LIVESTOCK 
Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C. Ce ee re re nee cee —— . 
Cabbage plants, leading worigthin? paid: 500, $1; : DUROC-JERSEYS 
60; collect 000, : — 


1,000, $1. 500, 65c; 1, 1. Prompt ship- ; Robt. E. Alverson, Pres. ‘ m 
ment. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. a Alvereon Business College, Mail This Now! sae. eet Duroc pigs. 


























$1; 
























































Ti — é rmingham 
sana, Sen a: Trae, To eeerene. coll collect, arf Bi _ va Registered Durocs. Immune; guaranteed. 
nd, Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. * I am interested in your offer. Without obligation, Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 











Cabbage plants ready. oe iy Flat Deteh, please send me further details. ESSEX 


so. 8 AB gem 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpa 
‘ay <2 Good thrifty registered Essex,pigs; bred 
} oy prepaid. Bouute Plant Farm, non ~ vice boars. BA A. Aldridge, Randieman, N. 


+ Extra fine Cabbage, Collard and et 2 Webs oii cssesidine-. pees zeess HAMPSHIRES ; 
panes sent, c.0.d. wii 500, _ 65e ; y “ ’ Hampshires.—Boars of service age and 
00, 1 5.000, $4.50. Wr te oF wire Quality’ Plant cortan "tims" ‘Gastes Wesuar ae tae ws 


mia by egy Write Plainly |_» 0. . €. =e 
000, $1.75. : 1,000, alec: 1,000, 41: 5,000 $4.50, L C. gifts and pigs for sale. ; 
Thomasvilie Plant Sy Haviehurst, Mii 
’ 
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——— 
will buy registered Guernsey heifers an cows 


“ 


saat Palin tree, 2, 
90° 


é Re ts LEGHORN s 
price. Thousands 
Trapnested, ry y foundation Stock, 


a well bred, registered, 


Bros, 
Type Peeed Gm cies, SG. 


Chinas ; 





Tiecendeis, 
es ats Big Type Poland Chima bear; 
C. Bennett, Jr., Selma, Als. 








of air 


s Found ee a I gallons ens S58; ‘ton gallons 


KNIVES 








HOW I HELP TO MAKE EXTRA 
MONEY - : 





Premium Stock Knife.—Best pattern for farmers 
@uality steel, by expert 





d Polands.—Best breeding ; ee litters. 

Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Big Bone Poland China boars ready for 

haa Registered Jersey bull calves. Get my prices. 

je Stock Farm, eae Ala. 

type Poland (Chinas, 

sand 10 weeks old; selected; si5° Bred gilts and ser- 
vee boars. M. 








J. ‘Gray, Athens, Ala. 

J - Bone Poland Chinas; 

d and gilts, from litters of 9 

and suretehy, Cholera immuned. Cha 
Bradley, 

Seelam alan 

= 130 eA registered Angus. 





ten weeks old 
to 14, 
s W. 








For ee rille Sanford & 
v e, 





GUERNSEYS 





ticed 


Deseribe fully. Hugh nford. 


HEREFORDS 
OO a 
Wanted.—Registered Poll-Hereford bull. W. 
Florence, Miss. 


4 Two OR MORE BREEDS 


. Sale.—Registered dairy cows, Holsteins and Jer- 
Department, University of Tennessee, 








Grey 








Ww % have some beautiful spring boars and gilts to 
ae at attractive prices and several pigs. ese are 

up Clansman and Liberators and will please the 
> ‘exacting. All stock double treated and satis- 
fe emct Jay & Meson, Ga. 


DOGS 
hounds cheap. Trial. 











H-6, Dixie Kennels, 





0.1 bird dog; retriever, Cash price, 
Por 122, Durham, N. C. 
Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; shipped 
, W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Hundred hunting hounds; fur a. Free cata- 





¢.0.d, 





American ‘cutlers. lished master blade 3 inches long. 
Sheepfoot and surgical blades carefully ground and 
honed. Brass lined, nickel silver shield and bolsters. 
Choice of stag or fancy colored handle. and 
get the surprise of your life. If not satisfied upon in- 
spection, return knife and your money By be refunded 
immediately. Economy Trading Co., Box 577. Fort 


Worth, Texas. 





KODAK FINISHING 








4c, Se, 6c. 
Ison 1811, Bir- 














——_ free e 
inishers, Dept. 























Trial Offer.—Send i5¢ with any size roll film for 
alx hart St Fairfield, Ala 

Roll Films a 

service. Studio, 
Se to Se. Bromberg 
. Ala. 

fre ite = 5 ei 1112, 

Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 Meciit Bidg., 
how and why. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Pecans Wanted.—Any variety, any size, any quan- 
pany, Quitman, Georgia 





Kaskaskennels, OC45, Herrick, Il. 
Sop —18 breeds. Shipped on approval. Descrip- 
tive cir jar free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 
whapherds, lish Shepherds, (Collies, Fox 
rat ver Leaf rm, Kincaid. Kans. 


i ace Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Sipoe ct anywhere. me Sore eee Mina, 
le.—Pack Foxho' and unbroke. 

Some retsered Walkers. 
Virginia 











L. can i Witttams, Courtland, 





Old ae coon, opossum. 
sale. — guaranteed. 


tier, N. 


. fox and seen hounds for 
P. Cooper, Whit- 





plenty 


ered Germen Police.—Kind, “swt 
. Frazer, 


of sense. Age two years; price $50. Mrs. 
Buffalo, Ala. 

For Sale.—One pair pedigreed Aliredales, 2 years 
one male and one female; cheap. Fowler's Ken- 
oo. “Braselton. Ga. 

Wanted.—Best tree dog that $25 will buy. Prefer 
gur, must come on trial and be 100%. Do not waste 
my time with trash. Write full particulars. G. W. 
Hughes, Madison, Ala, 


DOG REMEDIES 


4 Sy rye ag to cure all forms 
Mange or money refunded. 
H. G. astings Company, 














ae — 





“Write tor sample, 
1 


enn 
All wool Blue Serce 8 Suits $14, 95. 
Serge Co., 


Not sold through agents. ae-Henry 
West North Avenue. Baltimore, Md. 
—— 


ld, 
lar’s oP . 
Best work and service. PF 0. Ber a 
Prompt 
mingham, Ala. 
Dirming ham 
a Cleese 
Trial Ofer pine film developed, 
ent, 25e silver, Superior Photo 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable met 
PECANS 
Wanted.—Budded = seedling Pecans, 1928 crop. 
Send samples and state quantity. We will contract the 
tity, anywhere. We shell pecans and use large quan- 
tities. Send sample for bid or ship them to us. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ged help i gay for a government 
ti 


Ah. 
Free.—Prints 3c, 
Drawer 
Free developing of roll @ims. High giossy =— 
& Co., authorized Bastman agen 
Kodak Finishi: 
free. Prints yt - te. W. W. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
PATENTS 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Pecans will help pay your debts and taxes. Learn 
entire crop. Bainbridge Produce Co., Bainbridge, Ga. 
Gather early for _= prices. Livingston Snow Com- 
Ozment Instruction 





Let Mr. 
job; $125-$250 month. e. 
Bureau. 225. St. Louis, Mo, 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


SYRUP 


New crop pure Georgia Cane Syrup in 35- bar- 
rels, twenty-three dollars barrel Write B. Max- 
well, Ga. 














Calvary, 





TOBACCO 

Year old smoking and chewing tobaeco; T 
postpaid for $1. Harry Sligh, Fitzgerald. Ga. 

Tobacco ae oe ee best bright smoking, 
5 pounds $1; 10, $1.90. Mark Hamlin, Sharon nn. 

Natural mit Schaee Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing. 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking 1 50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received, Valley Murray, 
Kentucky. 

Tobacco.—5e Cigars: 50, $1.50; Twist: 30, 
Plugs: 30, $1.80; bag smoking: 30, $1.80; 100 sizes. 
Sweetleaf smoking, 10 pounds $1.40; chewing $1.75. 
Farmers League, Water Valley, Ky. 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds pichet 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tin. O. D. C ollter Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank. Gamer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 











‘Farmers, 





$1.80; 











CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Christmas Cards now ready. 
Seventy-five 
colors. Art 





Best en- 
cents, 
Sales 


Beautiful 
‘#tavers and lithographers make. 
‘Ssortment of twelve. Beautiful 
Company, Kensington, Ga. 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F'1510, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to me an expert automobile 
7 








EDUCATIONAL 
We want to finance the commercial business educa- 


tion of worthy men and women. Write for full infor- 
mation. American Educational Finance Company, Dal- 


las, Texas. 


Ex S53 ~~ 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Ccckerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties ; 
Prices within reach of all. South's Largest Producers of 

Chicks. Live delivery ; og ee Catalog Free. 
_ DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 


SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


oy eg sree Dod Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
e Rocks, “Rucker — Byers’ Orpingtons, 
coowatagy “EGG FARMS, 




















you is small. 
se Nashville yo School, 
‘enn. 
Wanted. 
grazing land, 
tion and looking for an experienced 
furnish best of reference. College training. Grazing 
or breeding propositions, Salary or share basis. Lime 
belt of Alabama preferred. Walter Sorrell, Kershaw, 
South Carolina, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sele. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
““Sell Fruit Trees and Ornamentals for Griffin Nur- 
series. A. J, Weldon, Prop. Griffin, Ga. 
Agents.—Buy for one cent a ~~ 4 50-cent size: 
extracts, pie fillings, toilet articles. ssell, Harvey, 


Illinois. 

Get our free sample case. t Articles, Perfumes 
gna spectaltion Wonderfully prottabie. IaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis, 


Ve start without a = 


t 
Dept. 241, Nashville, 





-To get in touch with party having good 
who wants to engage in livestock produc- 
manager. Can 




















Soaps, Extracts, 
unnecessary. Car- 











eateyabeuns, miss. 
re) Sep ee eae 

noe ook pollen 
eras 4th. St., Lexington, Hy. 


walls, 
. ae half profit. 


Goods, 
— Co., 2520, St. Louls, Mo. 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 


Im- 
mense profits plating omeorre. re, etc. Write 
for intioresasion. rr! Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


New household device dries windows, aes 
cleans mops, less than 
rper, 205 Third &t., rairneld, 








___ PUREBRED POULTRY 


D MALES 





pullets. Also hatch- 
— Catalog and 


ch ae, 


ao ¥, years. Winners 


Boap; 





Big profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free, Write Iinro Co., t. 157, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered hand 
removes anything from hands; everybody 8 cus- 
tomer. Sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 8. 
Troy, Chicago. 

Don't sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your ewn products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
eiaities, etc. §& profit. Valuable booklet free. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond. Va. . 








Y HUSBAND is a truck farmer, 

He grows vegetables and sells them 
to the commissaries of coal companies 
and to the grocery stores in town. We 
never sell from house to house; that 
takes too much time and is not as satis- 
factory as to deliver direct to the stores. 
Some places we trade out. and some we 
sell for cash. 

I help prepare the vegetables for mar- 
ket, then I get ih our car’ antl do" “thé 
delivering while my husbarid is working 
at home. In this-way he gets: much more 
work done. than when he had to take the 
time to go to market. Getting out in the 
fresh air is healthful for me also. Of 
course sometimes it rushes me a bit to 
come back, prepare dinner, and look af- 
ter the other affairs of home, but I us- 
ually manage to get it all done. I do 
all. my own work with the help of the 
children. 

I taught school before I was married 
so I've been taking extension courses 
and last summer I took a _ residence 
course at one of the leading colleges and 
this winter I taught for seven months. 
Again the old car came in handy for I 
drove from home each day a distance of 
four miles and did not miss a single day. 

While teaching and managing the house 
I kept four children in school all win- 
ter, Of course we were fortunate in not 
being sick but I tried extra hard’ to look 
out for the diet and other things which 
help ‘to keep us well. I am happy to say 
we are a healthy crowd. 

The people where I taught were lovely 
to me and I'll enjoy working there again. 

So even with a family and home we 
can bestir ourselves. antl do much if 
we have the energy and incentive. Of 
course most-of. thersocial life has to be 
left out but I enjoy the work. 

MRS. C. S. BROWN. 

Walker County, Alabama. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Copyright. 





| 
| 
ayatients | 
J 














“Mamma thought I was poutin’ ve- 
cause I couldn't go out in the rain, but I 
was just practicin’ my fierce look.” 

“It wasn’t my fault. My dog fell in 
the pond an’ might of caught cold an’ I 
didn’t know the towel with flowers on it 
was just for company.” 

AGENTS WANTED 
ree Honeymoon Dresses $1. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful oviait free 
W. Superior, Chica 


Clifford-Crosby. . D502, 431 
you in business and 





time 
ltumrion” 560, Broadway, New York 
Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance). 
Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. 57 styles. 
for men, women, children. ‘‘Silk to the 
Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capita] or ex- 
We furnish samples. ilk hose for 
ee — Macochee Company, 
hio. 





Spare time will 
clo. 
39 colors, 
Top” Ladies* 
perience needed. 
your own 


use free. 
Park 29096, Cincinnati, 0 








It All Depends On YOU! 


The apne F 


upen the profit 


feed and labor na * maintenance is about the same 

or 
oss alt te how feck cout. Yous coe parece 
est ™m at low cos u 
efficient and profitable 


so we 


hi 


For valk 


free b 


of many thousand farm families depends 
leness of their dairy cattle. The cost of 
whether 


individuals. 


kiets on Jerseys and Dairying, Write 





The American Jersey Caste Club 
324-1 West 23d. Street, 


YORK, N. Y. 











Agents $20 a day. Sell finest new line + Ry 
minute Hosiery you ever saw. very pair ai pa oat 
anteed. Also appoint sub-agents-and receive 
commission daily. Exclusive territory. Sein oe car "a 
general agents. Premiums to customers and new — 
ing plan brings enormous sales and profits. Extra fi 
silk hose for your own use. Write quick for territer® 
ond, Seipehens Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept, 6837, Green 

ek nio. 


Wanted.—500 dissatistied w 
stop res and begin a relating 





| te methods 


prices. 
3-15 115 BOP “Memphis, tenn, = 











WOULD never have believed I could make 

this lovely dress for myself in 45 minutes, 
if I hadn’t — women cg od yt 

y in my local store window last ing. 
By I bought some of the lovely new White 
House patterns of Peter Pan and proved to 
myself I really could. Now I feel I’m only “45 
minutes from Br way’ *"—with a style as 
beautiful as Broadway's best and a dress of 

GENUINE 


Guaranteed Color 


WASH FABRICS 


in a real Paris design. And what pleases me 
most is how easy it was to make and how 
economical it was. Here is all it cost me: 
2% yards Genuine Peter Pan, $1.60; 1% yan 
contrasting color Peter Pan, 9c; bias tai 
pearl buttons, spool of thread, Be; total E552 
and only 45 minutes of my spare time. I could 
not have bought a dress like it for twice the 
money. 
Your dealer will soon be showing an attractive 
window display of the new Fall Peter Pan 
White House patterns. In tae meantime, mail 
the coupon below, and we'll send you 30 Free 
Samples of Peter Pan Fabrics: . 
GUARANTEE: “We will replace an age 
made of Genuine PETER PAN §f it 
Henry Glass & Co,,.46-G White St., New York 
Look for the name “Peter Pan” on the selvage 
Please send me ‘The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 
PRINT Name 
Street Address or P. O. Box 


City and State 











Sti 


By MAE. MARTIN 





It’s amazing to 
see how faded, 
out-of-style dress- 
es can be trans- 
formed by a few 
buttons, a little 
braid and the quick 
magic of home dye- 
ing or tinting, You 
don’t need any ex- 
perience to tint or 
dye successfully if 
you are sure to use 
true, fadeless Dia- 
mond Dyes. - Tint- 
ing with them is 
easy as bluing, 
and dyeing takes 
just a little more 
time to “set” the 
colors. They never 
give things that redyed look which 
comes from using inferior dyes. In- 
sist on Diamond Dyes and’ save dis- 
appointment, Over 20 million pack- 
ages used a year. 

My new 64-page illustrated book, 
“Color Craft,” gives hundreds of money- 
saving hints for renewing clothes and 
draperies. It’s Free. Write for it, now, 
to. Mae Martin, Dept. G-133, Diamond 
Dyes, Burlington, Vermont. 














Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 7) 


90% of the tractor manufacturers relic 
on Mobiloil in Nebraska tractor testg 


Make this chart your guide é 


{ Mee correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lu 


HERE is convincing proof of Mobiloil 
superiority. 

Before any manufacturer can sell trac- 
tors in Nebraska, the state law provides 
that he must submit a stock model to 
the Agricultural Department of the 
State University for a series of exhaus- 
tive tests. 

On the outcome of these tests rests 
more than permission to sell tractors in 
the State of Nebraska. The results are 
accepted as standards of tractor perform- 
ance throughout the United States and 
all over the world. 


Naturally the manufacturers take every 
precaution to prevent unnecessary wear 
and repairs. Fuel and oil consumption 
must be kept at a minimum. 


And for these tests—go% of the tractor 
manufacturers relied on Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. No better proof of Mobiloil 
quality and economy could be asked. 


Actually cheaper to use 


Mobiloil may cost a few cents more per 
gallon. But farmers frequently find that 
it reduces oil consumption from 15% 
to 50%. 

You also save money because less time 
is lost through overheating and break- 
downs. You have less carbon and fewer 
repairs. One small repair resulting from 
the use of cheap oil may cost you more 
than a whole year’s supply of Mobiloil. 


Substantial discount 


For a season's supply it is much cheaper 
to buy in the 55-gallon and 30-gallon 
drums with convenient faucets. On these 
large containers your Mobiloil dealer 
will give you a substantial discount. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil 
Chart which tells the correct grade of 
Mobiloil for your car, tractor and truck. 
You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


| coat Vee 3 





brication of prominent passenger cars, motor ‘J _ 


trucks and tractors are specified below. 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated by the 

letters shown below. “Arc.”” means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
; Arctic. 

Follow winter rec dations when p 

from 32° F. (freezing) to O° F. (zero) prevail. Below 

zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Model 

T, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart at j 

your dealer’s. 
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NAMES OF 
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F CARS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
AND TRACTORS 








§ 63, 103, 74C, 54DR, 


F 


§ Overland... 


; 


J 


i 


i 


J 


} Packard. ... 
) Paige 


| Allis Chalmers 12-20, 
15-25}... 


ow 
>> Summer 


Chandler Special Six. 
“(other moteleh 
Pati van Ee) 
sler 4 cy! ; 

cs Imperial 80 

“ (other —— 


= 
>>>p>: >>>: >>>] Summa 


Sra 
Federal B6, 3B6, F6, 
UB6 
“ X2, Téw, T6Bi 
“ (other ee: 


m: >: > PPP >>>>>>: B>>| Summer 


: Pee >>>>>B>>>> 
. > > 
Sr: >>> >: PP > r>>>>F>> Summer | 5 


wo 
w& 


Frankl int 
G. M. C. T10, T20, 
T40, TSO. 


“ (other models) 
Graham Bros... .... 
Inc diana 611, 6lil. 


(other models) 
International 33, 43, 


>>>>>>0> 
>! >>>>0 
>: >>>>u0 


54C, 74DR, S, SD 
ve ee 7 
. B 





Oldsmobile ....... 


>>> >> >>> 


ta) 


Pontiac..... 
» Reo (all models). 
! Republic 1 19, 20, 


7 s-25We, 25-W6] BB) A’ 
(other models) 


- 


Star os Cisleat 
Stewart 9, 21, 21X.. 
(other models) 


>>>>>>>. > >>>>>>>>>>> 
>>>>>>>! > >>>>>>>>>>> 


White is, Asa, ‘15B, 
20A 


A ‘oe models) 
Willys Knight 4 cyl.. 
“ “= 6cyL 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle } ey tes ‘c", 
“CC”, or Mobilubricant as rec 
Chart available at all dealers’. 
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